' In vain has naked Truth advances made, 
But stil may gain access in masquerade; 
But Fiction’s fancinating garb disguised, 
Her wholesome precepts will be i 
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THE BURIED ALIVE. 


I had been some time ill, of a low and linger- 
ing fever. My strength gradually wasted, 
but the sense of life seemed to become more 
acute as my corporeal ae became weaker. 
I could see by the looks of the doctor that he 
despaired of my recovery ; and the soft and 
whispering sorrow of my friends taught me 
that I had nothing to hope. | 

One day toward the evening, the crisis took 
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place. —I was seized with a strange and inde- 
scribable quivering—a rushing sound was in 
my ears—I saw around my couch, innumer 
able strange faces; they were bright and vi- 
sionary, and without bodies. There was light 
and solemnity, and I tried to move, but could 
not.~-For a short time a terrible confusion 
overwhelmed me, and when it passed off, all 
my recollection returned with the most per- 
fect distinctness ; but the power of motion 
had departed. I heard the sound of weeping 
at my pillow—and the voice of the nurse say, 
“He is dead.””—I cannot describe what I felt 
at these words.—I exerted my utmost power 
of volition to stir, but could not move aneye 
lid. After a short pause my friend drew near ; 
and sobbing, and convulsed with grief, drew 
his hand over my face, and closed my eyes. — 


The world was then darkened, but I still could gta 
hear, and feel, and suffer. } 


When my eyes were closed, I heard by the 
attendants that my friends had left the room, 
and I soon found that the undertakers were 
preparing to habit me in the garments of the 
grave. Their thoughtlessness Was more aw- 
lul than the grief of my friends. They laugh- 
ed at one another as they turned me from side 
to side, and treated what they believed to be 
4 corpse with the most appalling ribaldry. 


No. 9. 


laid in—my friend placed my head on what 
was deemed its last pillow, and I felt his tears 
drop on my face. ; | 

When all who had any peculiar interest in 
me, had, for a short time, viewed me in the 
‘coffin, | heard them retire; and the under- 
itaker’s men placed the lid on the coffin, and 
screwed it down. There were two of them 
‘present—one had occasion to go away before 
the task was done. I heard the fellow who 
‘was left, begin to whistle, as he turned the 
screw nails ; but he checked himself, and com- 
pleted the work in silence. 

I was then left alone—every one then shun- 
ned the room. I knew, however, that I was 
not yet buried; and though darkened and 
motionless, | had still hope ;—but this was not 
permitted toremain long. The day of inter- 
ment arrived—-I felt the coffin lifted and borne 
laway—lI heard and felt it placed in the hearse. 
There was a crowd of people around; some 
of themspoke sorrowfully of me. The hearse 
‘began to move—I knew that it carried me to 
ithe grave. It halted, and the coffin was taken 


jout—I felt mysglf-carried on the shoulders of 
men, by then ity of the motion—a pause 
ensued—I heard-the' of the coffin moved 


—l felt it swing as dependent by them-—It 
was lowered, and rested on the bottom of the 
ve—the cords were dropped upon the lid 
—{ heard them fall. Dreadful was the effort 
I then made to exert the power of action, but 
my whole frame was immoveable. 


Soon after, a few handfuls of earth were 
thrown upon the coffin, then there was ano- 
ther pause ; after which the shovels were em- 
ployed, and the sound of the rattling mould, 
as it covered me, was far more tremendous 
than thunder. But I could make no effort.— 
The sound gradually became less and less, 


me 


When they had laid me out, these wretches 
retired, and the degrading formality. of affect- 
ed commenced. For three days a 
number of friends called to see me. 


and more than one, touched me with his fin- 
ser.—On the third day, some of them talke 
si the smell of corruption in the room. 

The coftin was procured—I_ was lifted an 


I heard 
them, in low accents, speak of what I was ; 


and by a surging reverberation in the coffin, 
I knew that the grave was filled up, and that. 
the sexton was treading the earth, and slap- 
ping the grave with the flat of his spade.— 
This, too, ceased; and then all was silent. 


I had no means of knowing the lapse of 
ime ; and silence continued. This is death, 
fhought 1, and I am doomed to remain in the 
earth, until the resurrection. Presently the 
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body will fall into corruption, and the epicu- 
rean worm, that is only satisfied with man’s 


flesh, will come to partake of the banquet! 


that has been prepared for him with so much 
solicitude and care. 
this hideous thought, I heard a low and under 
sound in the earth above me, and I fancied 
that the worms and reptiles, of death were 
coming, and the mole and the rat of the grave 
would soon be upon me. The sound con- 
tinued to grow louder and nearer. Can it be 
possible, thought I, that my friends suspect 
that they have buriedme too soon! The hope 
was truly like light bursting through the 
gloom of death. 


The sound ceased, and presently I felt the 
hand of some dreadful being working about 
my throat. They dragged me out of the coffin 
by the head. I felt again the living air, bu’ 
it was piercing cold; and 1 was carried swiftly 
away ; 1 thought to judgment, perhapsto per- 
dition. 

When borne to some distance, I was then 
thrown down like a clod—it was not upon the 
ground. A momentafter, I found myself upon 
a carriage ; and by the interchange of two or 
three brief sentences, I discovered that I was 
in the hands of two of those robbers who live 
by plundering the grave, and selling the Bo- 
dies of parepts, and children, and triends.— 
One of the men sung snatches and scraps of 
obscene songs, as the cart rattled over the 
pavement of the street. 


When it halted, I was lifted out, and I soon 
perceived by the closeness of the air, and the 


——, 
accent of awe and compassion, and wish thy 
it had been some other object. 

When they had satisfied themselves wit), 
the galvanic phenomena, the demonstrato; 


In the contemplation of|\took the knife and pierced me on the bos 
om 


with the point. !felt a dreadful cracking, 4s 
it were, throughout my whole frame, a cop. 
vulsive shuddering instantly followed, a shriek 
of horror rose from all present. The utmost 
exertions were made to restore me, and in the 
course of an hour I was in full possession gf 
all my faculties. 


STORY OF AMPATO SAPA. 
This beautiful spot in the Mississippi, (Falls 
of St. Anthony,) is not without a tale to hallow 
its scenery and heighten the interest, which 
of itself, it is calculated to produce. Tp 
Wazekota, an old Indian, we are indebted 
for the narration of the following transaction, 
to which his mother was an eye-witness. An 
Indian of the Decato nation had united him. 
self early in life to a youthful female, whose 
name was Ampato Sapa, which signifies the 
dark day ; with her he lived happily for several 
years, apparently enjoying every comfort 
which the savage life can afford. Their union 
had been blessed with two children, on whon 
both parents doatec with that depth of feeling 
which is unknown to such as have other 
‘treasures besides those that spring from nature. 
‘The man had acquired a reputation as 4 
hunter, which drew around him many families, 
who were happy to place themselves under 


part of his chase as he needed not for the 


change of temperature, that [ was carried into 
a room; and being rudely stripped of my 
shroud, was placed naked ona table. By the 
conversation of the two fellows with the ser- 
vant who admitted them, I learned that I was 
that night to be dissected. 


My eyes were still shut, I saw nothing, but 
in a short time I heard by the bustle in the 
room, thai the students of anatomy were as- 
sembling. Some of them came round the 
table and examined me minutely. They were 
pleased to find that so good a subject had been 
procured. the demonsirator at last came in, 


Previous to beginning the dissection, he 
proposed to try on me some galvanic experi- 
ments—and an apparatus was arranged for the 
purpose. The first shock vibrated through 
all my nerves; they rung and jangled like the 


strings of a harp. The students expressed, 


their admiration of the convulsive effect.—The 
second shock threw my eyes open, and the 


‘maintenance of his own family. Desirous of 


‘strengthening their interest with him, some 
‘of them invited him to form a connexion wit 
their family, observing at the same time, that 
aman of his talent and importance required 
more than one woman to wait upon the nume- 
rous guests whom his reputation would induce 
to visit his lodge. They assured him that he 
‘would soon be acknowledged as a chief, ant 
thatin this case, a second wife was indispel 
sable. Fired with the ambition of obtaining 
high honors, he resolved to increase his it 
portance by an union with the daughter ofa 
influential man of his tribe. He had accord: 
ingly taken a second wife, without having 
‘ever mentioned the subject to his former cot 
: Being desirous to introduce hi 


panion. 
‘bride into his lodge, in the manner which 
should be least offensive to the mother of bis 
children, for whom he still retained mucli re: 
gard, he introduced the subject in these 


first person I saw was the doctor who had at-!; words: *You know,’ said he, ‘that I can love 


tended me. But still I was dead; | could, 


however, discover among the students, the 


‘no woman so fondly as I[doat upan you, 
regret, | have seen you, of late, subjected ™ 


faces of many with whom I was familiar; and! toils, which must be oppressive to you, 4! 


when my eyes were opened I heard my name 


from which I would gladly relieve you; ye! 


pronounced by several of the students with an! know no other way of doing so, than by # 


his protection, and avail themselves of such | 
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ing near the spot with her children wrapped 
to her bosom. Such are the tales or tradi- 
tions which the Indians treasure up, and 
which they relate to the voyager, forcing 
a tear from the eyes of the most relentless. 


From an English periodical. 


sociating with you in the household duties one 
who shall relieve you from the trouble of 
entertaining the numerous guests whom my 
rowing importance in the nation collects 
around me. IJ have therefore resolved upon 
taking another wife, but-she shall always be 
subject to controul, she will 
rank in my affections second to you. ith : 
the pres anxiety, and the deepest concern, | PIN KERTON THE GEOGRATRER. 
did his companion listen to this unexpected, Jolin Pinkerton, the geographer, who died 
proposal. She expostulated in the kindest) a few weeks ago, in Paris, in, I believe, his 
terms, entreated him with all the arguments 70th year, was in many respects, a very sin- 
which undisguised love and the purest con-| gular character. In early life he published 
jugal affection could suggest. She replied to) his essays on the Goths and Celts ; and though 
all the objections which his duplicity led him) he figured afterwards in many other walks of 
toraise. Desirous of winning her from her literature, the ptejudices embalmed in that 
opposition, the Indian still concealed the|extraordinary production continued to the 
secret of his union with anpther, while she) end to hold almost the undivided possession 
redoubled all her care to convince him that) of his mind. He seriously, and in good faith, 
she was equal to the task imposed upon her. believed that the Irish, the Scotch Highland- 
When he again spoke upon the subject, has elsh, and 
she spoke of his former fondness ; 1- 
his regard for her happiness and that of their Tope, and er ” them, their eater their 
mutual offspring ; she bade him beware of agg ersseaact their history, abie. philosophic eye 
consequences of this fatal purpose of his.’ May trace the unimprovable savage, the Celt. 
Finding her bent upon withholding her con-)) He maintained in every company, that he was 
sent to his plan, he informed her that all op-| ready to drop his theory altogether the mo- 
position on her part was unnecessary, as pos out to him a 
had already selected another partner ; and, person of intellectual eminence sprung from 
that if she could not see his new wife as a an unadulterated line of Celtic ancestry. He 
friend, she must receive her as a necessary in- used to appeal boldly to the Histery of Bulaw 
cumbrance, for he bad resolved she should be in particular, asking what one great man the 
an inmate of his house. Distressed at this Celtic races of Wales, Ireland, or Scotland, 
stole away from the cabin wit er infants, | ’ ‘ 

and fled nf a distance where her father was.|family genealogies so indefatigably, that it 
With him she remained until a party of In-) was no easy matter to knock him down with- 
dians with whom she lived went up the Missis- out preparation. If you mentioned Burke, 
-sippi to hunt. In the spring, as they were, “* What,” said he, “a descendant of De 
returning with their canoes, loaded with pel-| Bourge ? Class that high Norman chivalry 
tries, they encamped near the falls. In the) the O’s and Mac a 
morning as they left it she lingered near the, anc Lam done.” He delighte to prove that 
spot, then launched her light canoe, entered the Scotch Highlanders had never but a few 
into it with her children, and paddled down great captains—suchi as Montrose, —- 
the stream singing her death-song.. 1 00 late the first Duke of Argyle—and these were 

did her friends perceive it; their attempts to Goths; the two first Lowlanders; the last a 
prevent her from proceeding were of no avail ; Norman, a de campo bello! The aversion he 
she was heard to sing, in a doleful voice, the had for the Celtic name extended itself to 
past pleasures which she had enjoyed while) every person and every thing that had any 
she was the undivided object of her husband’s| connection with the Celtic countries. He 


affection ; finally her voice was drowned in 
the sound of the cataract; the current carried 
down her frail bark with inconceivable rapidi. 
ty; it came to the edge of the precipice, was 
seen fora moment enveloped with spray, but 
never after was a trace of the canoe or its 
passengers seen. Yet it is stated by the In- 
dians that often in the morning a voice had 
been heard to sing a doleful ditty along the 
edge of the fall, and that it dwells ever upon 
the inconstancy of her husband. Nay, some 
essert that her spirit had been seen wander- 


used to shut his ears, and screw his absurd 
iron features into a most diabolical grin of 
disgust, whenever a bagpipe sounded ; and I 
remember once meeting him at a country 
house in Scotland where the landlord was at 
the pains to have a bcd hung with Tartan cur- 
tains on purpose for his reception, well know- 
ing that some explosion of his most particular 
phrensy would follow. Pinkerton did not 
observe any thing that night, but he appeared 
in the morning with a face pale as marble 


with rage, his little grey eyes lighted up with 
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the most fiery ferret-like wrath. He seidl 
nothing—not a word; but ordered a post 
chaise immediately after breakfast, and step- 
ping into it, growled out, ** Good bye, Sir; 
good bye, Sir, D—n your Tartan!!” Pink- 
erton was a very little and a very thin old 
man, with a very small, sharp, yellow face, 
thickly studded with small-pox marks, and 
decked with a pair of green spectacles, Gib- 
bon had patronized him in his youth, and he 
returned the service by assuring the people 
of our generation that the historian of the 
** Decline and Fall’ was really, in spite of bis 
style, aman of considerable talent and dis 
cernment. As for Pinkerton’s own style, it 
is almost needless to remark that it was the 
very worst in the world—dry, hard, and rigid 
as iron, with here and there a flourish of the 
most exquisite mixed metaplwor—as if he had 
made a compound mess of flints and flumme- 
ry. 


CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD. 


Mr. Tyrrel Tremlington, is an Englishman of 
family and fortune, but, having suffered a 
horrible fright from seeing the corpse of 
his grand-mother, when a child, he become 
a confirmed and confessed coward ; is im. 
— upon at school ; turned out of Col 
ege ; sent into the army ; obliged through 
fear to throw up his commission; returns 
home heir to his father’s estate, and thus 
clos«s the history of bis misfortunes :— 


** The winter after I took possession of my 
estate, | went to Bath with my mother, who 
introduced me to Julia Fauikner, a lovely girl 
with an independent fortune of thirty thou 
sand pounds: she was extremely amiable and 
well-informed, and I paid her as much atten- 
tion as my constitutional timidity would allow 
me. It was evident that a more intimate con- 
nection between us was desired by our re- 


course of time I should have mustered cou- 
rage to propose for her, and 1 doubt as little 
that I should have been accepted. A con- 
founded tall Irish Colonel, however, with 
black whiskers, and a most ferocious aspect, 
appeared on the scene, and became, as well 
as myself, the constant attendant of Julia.— 
But whai chance had ! with a fellow of his 
appesrance, profession, and impudence? His 
Joquacity obliged me to sit in their presence 
as silent as a statue ; or if I ventured to make 
a remark, he was sure to interrupt me before 
I could utter a sentence. If I secured her 
scarf to ensure myself the pleasure of cover. 
ing her ivory shoulders, he would take it from 
me with the utmost coolness, and praise my 
attention to the ladies. I had once seated her 
in my cabriolet for a drive, and was about to 


horseback, and, leaping from his saddle, ep. 
treated me, if I loved him, to try what I could 
do to tame his animal, which, he said, was so 
vicious that no horsemanship but mine would 
have any effect upon him. Without waiting 
fora reply he seized the reins, leaped into 
the carriage, and drove off, begging me, when 
lL had done with the horse, to let my servant 
take him to the stable: thither indeed he 
went as soon as I had recovered from the 
effects of this astounding piece of assurance, 

One evening, as we were leaving Julia’s 
house, the Colonel addressed me in a very 
quiet, and indeed in almost a friendly tone: 
‘* Faith now, my dear fellow,” said he, “ this 
won’t do at all; as only one of us can marry 
this girl, we must not both of us go on loving 
her at this rate: so we’ll meet to-morrow 
morning on Landsdown, and decide whith it 
shall be. Just name your friend, and I’Il de- 
sire my cousin Bob, who always attends me 


follow her, when the Colonel rode up on 


on these occasions, to call and arrange the af- 
fair.” All the warmth of my affection for 
Julia thawed at these words : I could live for 
her, but I could not die for her; so I protest- 
ed that had I known his pretensions to the 
lady I should never have made advances, and 
should thenceforward think no more of her. 
This, he said, was so prodigiously handsome, 
hat he should be happy to become more par- 
ticularly acquainted with me; and we parted 
with an engagement that 1 should dine with 
him the next day, having, he said, six elegant 
sisters whom he was desirous of introducing 
me to. Iwent, and was most graciously re- 
ceived by the whole family, partieularly by 
Miss O’Shane, the eldest daughter, a short 
thick girl, with flaxen hair (now, like Lord 
Byron, ‘‘ I hate a dumpy woman,” and flaxen 
hair is my abomination,) white cheeks, and 
no eye-brows. Next this lady I was seated 
at dinner: in the evening we. went to the 
rooms, and with this lady it was my fate to 
dance. The next morning the Colonel called 
on me, and took me with him to inquire after 
the ladies: they were about to go on a shiop- 
ping expedition, and Miss O’Shane was hand- 
ed over to my protection. In short, by the 
extremely clever conduct of Mrs. O’Shane, 
and Miss O’Shane, the fashionable circles of 
the fashionable city of Bath, speedily resound- 
ed with the intended marriage of this accom: 
plished young lady and Mr. Tyrrel Tremling: 
ton. 

Things had gone on in this Wry for a few 
weeks, when one morning meeting the Colo- 
nel in the Crescent, he took me by the arm, 
and turning into the gravel walk, * Faith, 
iremlington,” said he, “really now I dont 
think you use me well in this affair with my 
sister: here’s all the world acquainted with 


ycur attachment to Martna (I always detested 
the name of Martha) except her own brother, 
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and your particular friends. Now if this con- 
cealment arose from any doubt of my consent, 
my dear fellow, put that out of your head, for 
| do not know the man with whom 1 would 
sooner trust the girl’s happiness than yourself 
Upon my soul now, I’m in earnest; and she is, 
[ must say, the best creature in the world— 


(awoman of soul and sentiment was always 
my abhorrence.) Just now, to be sure, a 
shade of melancholy hangs about her im con- 
sequence of Sir Thomas Litson’s conduct— 


arduur was so great, he must insist, for his 
sister’s sake, that it should not take place for 
a fort-night. He then turned to his sister, 
and begged her, as she valued my happiness, 
she would not delay beyond the period he 
had named. What could Miss O’Shane reply 
to this affectionate adjuration? She turned 
up her eyes most pathetically, and vowed she 
valued my happiness too highly to permit her 

to refuse me any thing. ' 


ThusI went home an engaged man, and an- 
nounced my fate, with tears and trembling, 


perhaps you have not heard of it—faith he 
was a great scoundrel, It was at Brighton 


last summer: he had been paying her atten-}| 


tions at all times and every where—as kind 
and affectionate as your own, my dear fellow 
—and every body said the day was fixed, as 
they do now respecting you, you know. He 
had made too considerable advances in her 
affections—not so far as you have, however, 
that must acknowledge. Well, I spoke to 
him one morning, just as I am now speaking 


to my mother: the good lady scolded—for she 
could scold, and I had not outgrown the ter- 
rors of her voice; but arguments and anger 
were both thrown away upon me—the dread- 
ed bullet through the pericardium rendered 
me deat to the one, and careless of the other. 
My wedding morning arrived with a speed 
tearfully accelerated by my sensations of dread 
at its approach. Oh! that wretched morning! 
to complete its catalogue of miseries, it had 
been fixed on for the union of the Colonel 


to you, and he had the impudence to tell me 


that he had nothing to do with the talk of the) bled at breakfast, but of the occurrences or 
town, and that he had no intention of encum-| conversation, either then or during the cere- 


bering himself with a wife. You may guess 
the rest, my good fellow; we met the next 
morning on the downs, and I settled his busi- 
ness completely—I never made a cleaner shot 


in my life—the surgeon told me afterwards|church was closed with a violence that sent 
that it went through the centre of the peri-| its echoes along the vaulted aisles, and seem- 
cardium. I struck first just here,” said the ed to thunder in my ears the sentence of mise« 


Colonel, tapping the fourth button of the left 
lappel of my coat, and the blow, gentle as it 
was, would have prostrated me, had it not 
been forthe supporting arm of the Colonel. 
“But come, I see you are agitated,”’ continu- 
ed he, “and the sooner we get over the de- 
claration—the premier pas, you know—the 
sooner vour happiness will begin.” 

I stoppeda moment—I thought that I also 
could tell him that I was not prepared to en- 
cumber myself with a wife: for a moment I 
considered whether it would not be better to 
be shot at once than to be married to Miss 
0’Shane ; but the thought of the pistol-bullet 
through the centre of the pericardium came 
across my mind with all its dreadful circum- 
Stantiality, and I suffered myself to be led to 
the Colonel’s house, where we found the 
young lady, solitary and melancholy. Here 
the Colonel soon settled the business : he as- 
sured his sister of my unalterable attachment, 


with my Julia. A large company was assem- 


mony, I have no recollection ; a sensation of 
uttergdespair overwhelmed me, and I have an 
indistinct remembrance of a vague desire to 
escape when the great door of the abbey- 


ry to which | was doomed. 


PRINCIPLES OF FEMALE COSTUME, 


A loose drapery is always cooler in summer, 
warmer in winter, and at both seasons less 
adapted to transmit sudden changes of tem- 
perature, than a tight dress. 
| A loose drapery may always be disposed 
either beautifully or grandly: a tight dress is 
always ugly, and generally ridiculous. 
| The small head-dress and enormous train 
characterize the more stately dame, while the 
large hat or bonnet, and shorter dress, distin- 
guish the livelier girl. | 

The shawl is adopted only for tall and thin 
figures; but it admits of no very fine effects 
even for them, while it is ruinous to shorter 
and en-bon point figures, however beautifully 
formed. 


. the other, he placed the latter in mine with a 


entreated her by a sister’s love to have com- 
passion on the feelings of his friend ; and when 
the girl hid her face in one band, and held out 


most tremendous squeeze, and declared it to 
be the happiest day of his life. He then led 
me aside, and entreated me not to hurry the 
wedding-day too quickly ; he hoped 1 could 
wait three weeks;—well, if I could not, if my 


The scarf is better adapted for all figures ; 
it corresponds exactly to the peplum of the 
ancient Grecian woman, and it admits of the 
same expressive arrangements. 

A person having an oval face may wear a 
bonnet with a wide front, exposing the lower 
part of the cheeks. One having a round face 
should wear a closer front; and if-the jaws is 
wide, it may in appearance he diminished by 
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bringing the corners of the bonnet sloping to 
the point of the chin. 


of such an event could be found, since his. 
torians had existed to record its phenomena, 


The Scottish bonnet seems to suit youth 
alone. If a mixture of archness and of in-) 


The whole mountain was overshaded with 
forest trees and the most luxur ant vines and 


nocence do not blend in the countenance) vegetation; a retreat for which, Martial says, 


which wears it, it gives a theatrical and bold 
air. | | 
Hats always give a masculine look; and) 


A long neck may have the neck of the bon- 
net descending, the.neck of the dress nsing, 
and filling more or less of the intermediate 
space. A short neck should have the whole 
bonnet short and close in the perpendicular) 
direction, and the neck of the dress neither 
high nor wide. Persons with waists too large 
may render themselves less before by a stom-|, 
acher, and behind, by a corresponding form) 
of the dress, making the top of the dress! 


the gods of pleasure and of gaiety forsook 
their most favoured abode. What.a horrid 
surprise, then, it must have been to the in. 
habitants of those ill-fated cities, to beh ld the 
sudden and violent eruption which spread de. 
solation around! While the inhabitants of 
Pompeii were considering whether it would 
be safer to flee or remain, a tremendous 
shower of hot-boiling mud and gravel sudden. 
ly descended on them, burying the whole 
city sixty feet deep. During another period 
of this dreadful eruption, torrents. of lava, 
rolling over Herculaneum, buried it forever 
one hundred feet deep, in what is now of 


smooth across the shoulders, and drawing it, course, a solid mass of rock. This event 


in plaits to a narrow point at the bottom of 
the waist. Tall women may have a wide} 


happened near eighteen centuries ago, and 
was equally fatal to many other beautiful 


skirt, or several flounces, or botl of these ;),towns which stood thick upon the delightful 


shorter woman a moderate one, but as long 
as can be conveniently worn. 


coast of the Bay of Naples. 
Tight shoes | 


“ Whatthought can reach, 


make the feet look large and the ancles) What language can express the agonies 
clumsy. ~The horrors of thathour! An earth beneath 


A LOVER’S LEAP. | 


The top of one of the towers of Ruthven-| 
sAaouse, Scotland, once the seat of the unfortu 
nate Gowries, is called the Maiden’s Leap, 
receiving its name on the following occasion: 
—A daughter of the first Earl of Gowrie was 
addressed by a young gentleman of inferior 
rank in the neighborhood, a frequent visiter 


| That threatened to devour—an atmosphere 
| That burned and choked—ashes that tell for rain— 


Thunders that roared above—thunders that groaned 
And heaved below: and solid darkness round, 
That, like an ocean of black waters, whelmed, 

And pressed upon the earth.” 


WASHINGTON. 


One Reuben Rouzy, of Virginia, owed the 
General about 100/.. While President of the 


of the family, who never would give the least 
countenance to his passion. His lodging was 
in the tower, separated from his mistress’s ; 
the lady, before the dvors were shut convey-|| 
ed herself into her lover’s apartment; but), 
some prying duenna acquainted tlie Countess), 
with it, who, cutting off, as she thought all) 
possibility of retreat, hastened to surprise 
them. 
she heard the fcotsteps of the old Countess, 
ran to the top of the leads and took the 
desperate leap of nine feet four inches over a’ 
chasm of sixty feet; and, luckily, lighting on 
the battlement of the other tower, crept into 
her own bed, where her astonished mother. 
found fier, and of course apologized for the 
unjust suspicion. The daughter did not. 
choose to repeat the leap, but the next night 
eloped and was married. 


VESUVIUS. 
From E. Atberstone’s Last Days of Herculaneum. 
The tragic fate of the cities of Pompeii and 


Herculaneum forms a terrific page in history. 
There had not been any previous eruption of 


—_ 


United States one of his agents brought an 


action for the money ; judgment was obtained, 


and execution issued against the body of the 
defendant who was taken to jail. He hada 
considerable landed estate, but this kind of 
property cannot be sold in Virginia for debts, 
unless at the discretion of the person. He 


had a large family, and for the’ sake of his 


The young lady’s ears were quick ; children, preferred lying in jail to selling his 


land. Afriend hinted to him that probably 
Gen. Washington did not know any thing of 
the proceeding, and that it might be well to 
send him a petition, with a statement of the 
circumstances. He did so, and the very next 
post from Philadelphia, after the arrival of his 
petition in that city, brought him an order 
for his immediate release, together with a full 
discharge, and a severe reprimand to the 
agent for having acted in such a manner, 
Poor Rouzy was, in consequence, restored to 
his family, who never laid down their heads 
at night without presenting prayers to heaven 
for their ‘beloved Washiagton.”—Provi- 
dence smiled upon the labors of the grateful 
family, and in a few years Rouzy enjoyed the 
exquisite pleasure of being able to lay the 100/. 


Vesuyius for several centuries; no memorial’ 


with the interest, at the feet of this truly 
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reat man. Washington reminded him that|| great use in war, desired the secret might be 
the debt was discharged; Rouzy replied, the concealed and had nearly deprived Janssen of 
debt of his family to the father of their) the honour of inventing it; the great Des 
country and preserver of their parent could Cartes attributing the invention to one Metins 
never be discharged: and the General, to of Alcmaer. 
avoid the presaiee importunity of the grate-| None ofthe first telescopes, however, appear 
ful Virginian, whd would not be denied, ac- \to have been properly framed for astronomi- 
cepted the money—only, however, to divide! cal observations, until Galilee, astronomer to 
it among Rouzy’s children, which he imme- the Grand Duke of Tuscany, hearing of this 
diately did. discovery for bringing objects nearer, made 

such great improvements therein as gained 

r him in the opinion of many, the honor of the 

CHARACTER OF SHAKSPEARE, Lavention itself, by giving the telescope the 

“T consider Shakspeare asa philosopher as! Sir Isaac Newton was the inventor of the 
wellasa poet. To his acute and sagacious reflecting telescope: which is considered as 
mind, every varied situation of the human ‘much more exact and useful than the common 
heart, every shade of discrimination in the hu- jor refracting ones. He completed two small 
man character, all the minute delicacies, all ones in the year 1672. 
the distinct affections, all the contending ine The achromatic telescope, which destroys 
terests, all the complicated passions of our the colours and gives a more perfect image, 


species, seem to be laid open as far as is al- ' was the invention of Mr. Peter Dolland. 
lowed to human discernment. Destitute of ! 


the aids of Literature and of society, he seems 
to have possessed by intuition, all the advan- PAPER. 
tages that r: ading aid society bestow; and to! 
have combined the warmest energies of pas- 
sion, the boldest strokes of imagination, the 


The materials on which mankind have con- 
trived to write their sentiments in different 
countries, have been extremelv various. The 
Justest properties of reaso:.ing, and the exact- ancient, perhaps, were stone and plates 
est niceties of conduct. He makes every de-\of metal, Tablets of wood, particularly of 
scription a picture, and every sentiment an \the cedar wood, were afterwards used; and 


“anton He seems to have known teed every |these were again followed by tablets covered 
eing that has existed would speak and act wax, which were written on according 


der every supposeable circumstance, and int, the tashion of the time, either with iron 


every possible situation ; and how a being that) Gakins, the bones of birds, or reeds cut into 
never did exist, must speak and act, if hej|y P ne 
at inv Gane | ithe form of pens. 
at any me be brought into actual exX-| at length the papyrus of Egypt was invent- 
ene, ed, which not only gave a great facility to the 
art of writing, but was a portable material, 
THE TELESCOPE. ‘It was formed of thin coats stripped from the 
In or about the year 1590, ‘was the inven- reed which grows upon the banks of the 
tion of the telescope, or spying-ylass, disco- Nile. —The date of its discovery and the date 
vered, being justly esteemed one of the most of its disuse have been equally disputed. Nor 
useful ‘and excellent discov: ries of modern is it yet completely ascertained whether its 
times ; though it was, it seems, produced by ‘fhrst application may be ascribed to an earlier 
mere chance. The common account is, that or later date than the conquest of Egypt by 
two children of one Janssen, a spectacle-ma- |the Macedonians. 
ker of Middleburg, in Zealand, being at play | Parchment was the nextinvention; originat- 
in their father’s shop, and looking through ing na country where no such material as 
two pieces of glass between their fingers, the papyrus reed could be discovered: and 
which were at some small distance from each it has been found at once so durable and 
other, the weather-cock of the church-steeple juseful Unat it is still employed upon important 
appeared to them unusually large, and much occasions in every European country. 
nearer. Of this they instantly told their father,| The art of making paper, such as we now 
who, surprised also at first, made the exper- see it, was a late discovery : and its first 
ment of fixing two such pieces of glass in bra- material was cotton. The linen paper which 
zen circles or cylinders, so as they might be jis now in use, 1s supposed to have followed 
Placed nearer or farther, at pleasure, Janssen the discovery. They are both dated by the 
very soon improved this discovery so much, _ generality of writers at the eleventh or twelfth 
that he presented a telescope, 12 inches long, century, though the honour of the discovery 
to Prince Maurice, and another to the Arch- jis claimed not only by different but distant 
duke Albert. Prince Maurice, it is also said, jnauions, 4 
conjecturing the discovery might be made of! ‘he first book which was printed on paper, 
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manufactured in England, came out without al|sistance of the card they found easy admission 
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date, about 1495 or 1496: though for a long 
while afterwards it was principally brought; 
from abroad. 

The first paper-mill in England was estab- 
lished about 1590 at Dartford in Kent, by one 


Spilman, who died in 1607. 
selves. Observing that the Prince had on 
we ‘suit of purple velvet, they both fixed on the 
SIR JOHN DUDDLESTONE, _ jjsame, which was accordingly provided for 
The following story, which is taken from|them. Appearing at the appointed time, they 
an old Bristol newspaper, deserves preserva-| were introduced by her majesty to the assem. 
tion ; especially as it appears to be founded, bled courtiers, as the most loyal persons in 
on fact, though some of the circumstances /the city of Bristol, and the only ones who had 
have an air of exaggeration, which perhaps|invited the Prince, her husband, to their 
renders the anecdote so much the more amus-house. After the entertainment, the Queen 
ing. The scene at court bears some simili-|}commanded her guest to kneel down, laid a 
tude to one in the legendary ballad of the Mil- sword on his shoulder, and (to use Lady Dud. 
ler of Mansfield. Prince George of Denmark,’ dlestone’s own words) said to him, “ Ston up, 
the husband of Queen Anne, happening to be|/Sir Jan.” The new knight was then offered 
at Bristol, went on the exchange, with only’ money or a place under government, to ena. 
one attendant, a military officer. He very con- 


to the prince, and by him they were intro. 
duced to the Queen, who invited them to ap 
approaching entertainment at court. They 
were informed that it would be necessary they 
should have new dresses for the occasioy, 
which they were allowed to choose for them. 


He continu-'| ble him to support his dignity. 


ed there till most of the merchants had left 
the place; none of them having addressed, 
him, or paid him any particular respect.—, 


However, he was not entirely neglected, for 


siderately declined accepting either, intorm. 
ing her Majesty that he had fifty pounds out 
at use, and that he apprehended from the 
number of persons he saw about her she must 


one John Duddlestone, a boddice-maker, then be at great expense in housekeeping. The 
residing in Corn street, went up to his royal Queen, however, presented the gold watch 
highness, and asked him if he was not the from her side to Lady Duddlestone; and her 
Queen’s husband. On being answered in the |ladyship, delighted with the gift, éver after 
affirmative, Duddlestone said he had observ-' wore it when she went to market, suspended 
ed, with a good deal of concern, that none of, over a blue apron, not less vain of the gift of 
the rich citizens had invited his highness to royalty than a young nobleman would have 


dinner ; and that as it would be a scandal to 
the loyal city of Bristol for he: majesty’s con-' 
sort to dine at an inn, he hoped tiat he would 
go and dine at his house, and bring the gen- 
tleman with him; adding, that he could offer’ 
them roast beefand a plum pudding, with 
some ale of his own brewing. The prince, 
probably amused by tle whimsical politeness 
of the stay-maker, accepted his proffcred en-; 
tertainment, and immediately proceeded to 
his house. On the arrival of the party, Dud | 
dlestone called to his wife, who was up stairs, | 
desiring her to put on a clean apron and come 
down, for the Queen’s husband and another 
gentleman were come to dine With them.— 
She speedily made her appearance with a 
clean blue apron, and was graciously receiv- 
ed by the prince. After dinner Prince George’ 
asked his host if he ever visited London. He 
replied, that since the ladies had worn stays! 
instead of boddices he had sometimes gone 
thither to buy whalebone. On which the 
prince desired him to take his wife with him 
when he went again, at the same time giving 
him a card to facilitate his introduction at 
court. 

Not long after this visit, Duddlestone had 
occasion to make a journey to the metropolis, 
and taking his old dame ona pi'lion behind 


him, they proceeded thither. With the as-i 


been a blue riband. 
VANITY REPROVED. 


A Stoic, swelling with the proud conscious- 
ness of his own worth, took a solitary walk; 
and straying amongst the groves of Academus, 
he sat down between an Olive and a Pinetree. 
His attention was soon excited by a murmur 
which he heard among the leaves. The whis- 
pers increased ; and listening attentively, he 
plainly heard the Pine say to the Olive as fol- 
lows: **Poor tree! I pity thee; thou now 
spreadest thy green leaves and exultest in all 
the pride of youth and spring; but how soon 
will thy beauty betarnished! The fruit which 
thou exhaustest thyself to bear, shall hardly 
be shaken from thy boughs before thou shalt 
grow dry and withered; thy green veins, now 
so full of juice, shall be frozen ; naked and 
bare, thou wilt stand exposed to all the storms 
of winter whilst my firmer leaf shall resist the 
change of the seasons. Unchangeable is my 
motto, and through the various vicissitudes of 
the year I shall continue equally green and 


'|vigorous as [ am at present.” The Olive, 


with a graceful wave of her,boughs, replied : 
“It is true thou wilt always continue as thou 
art at present. Thy leaves will keep that 
sullen and gloomy green in which they are 
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now arrayed, and the stiff regularity of thy 
branches will not yield to those storms which 


At eighteen she was placed as a novice in this 
nunnery, at nineteen she took the veil and 


will bow down many of the feebler tenants of|irenounced the world forever. A’ this time 


the grave. Yet I wish not to be like hee: 
J rejoice when nature rejoices: and when 1 
am desolate, nature mourns with me. I fully 
enjoy pleasure in its season, and I am content- 
ed to be subject to the influences of those 
seasons and that economy of nature by which 
flourish. 
feel the kindly warmth; my branches swell 
with young buds, and my leaves unfold ; 
crowds of singing birds which never visit thy 
noxious shade, sport on my boughs; my fruit 
is offered to the gods, and rejoices men ; and 
when the decay of nature approaches, [ shed 
my leaves over the funeral of the falling year, 
and am well contented not to stand a single 
exemption to the mournful desolation I see 
every where around me.” The Pine was 
unable to frame a reply; and the philosopher 
turned away his steps rebuked and humbled. 


SIX MONTHS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Reader, if your whim or your necessities 
should lead you to Madeira, go for my sake, 
tothe nunnery of Santa Clara, It is at the 
western end of Funchal, and you may buy 
there the prettiest flowers for your sweet- 
heart’s hair and the most ingenious toys in 
wax that are in the world. The nuns sell 
them very cheap, and all they get from you 
goes in real charity to themselves or their 
pensioners. Perhaps also, you may see poor 
Maria, if she be not dead; if she comes, 
speak to her very kindly and give my love to 
on but you do not know me, or poor Maria 
either, 

Mana Clementina, the youngest child of 
Pedro Agostinho, was born in Madeira. Her 
parents had an unusually large family, and 
were labouring under some embarrassment 
irom the unfavourable termination of an im- 
portant law suit. What unfortunate event 
coincided with her birth, I know not, but 
Maria was disliked by her father and her 
mother from the first years of her infancy.— 
Her brothers neglected her in obedience to 
heir parents, and her sisters, who were very 
ugly, hated her for her beauty. Every one 
se in Funchal and the neighborhood, loved 
cr, and she had many offers of marriage at 
urteen years of age, which the little maiden 
ughed at and forwarded to her eldest sisters. 
the more she was petted abroad, the more 
4s she persecuted at home. She was treat- 
‘dat length like Cinderella, with no fairy to 
lp her. Amongst other arrangements for 
i¢ purchase of commissions for two of his 
‘ns, and for giving portions to two of his 
‘ughters, Pedro Agostinho determined to 
‘crifice his best and sweetest child Maria.— 


When the spring approaches, I 


ishe was the most beautiful maid this island, 
and, what is remarkable in a Portuguese, of a 
fair complexion, with a brilliant colour, blue 
eyes, and very long and glossy brown hair. 

A year after this, the Constitutional Govern- 
ment was established in Portugal, and one of 
the first and wisest acts of the Cortes was to 
order the doors of all religious houses to be 
thrown open. Santa Clara was visited by 
friends and strangers, some to see the church, 
'some to see the garden, and some to see the 
nuns. Amongst others a Portuguese officer, 
at that time quartered in Funchal, saw and 
fell in love with Maria; he was a handsome 
youth, of a good family, and Maria returned 
his love with an earnestness which perhaps 
had as much desire of liberty as female pas- 
sion init. A nun is emancipated from her 
parents, and the law declared the vow of ce- 
\libacy null and void. The marriage was de- 
termined on, her hair permitted to grow 
again, her clothes prepared, and the wedding 
day fixed. Maria fell ill, and the physician 
enjoined perfect quiet for some time. The 
wedding was fatally postponed to another 
day, and before that day arrived, his Faithful 
Majesty had dissolved his parliament, and, 
fearful lest Heaven should lose one more of 
its daughters, had revoked the law of the 
Cortes, and despatched an express to notify 
as much to his subjects in Madeira. Maria 
arose from her bed of sickness to return to 
her cell and her rosary, her lengthening ring- 
lets were again mercilessly shorn; the mob 
cap, the leathern corset, the serge gown were 
laid before her, and some old Egyptians, who 
‘could not better themselves elsewhere, bade 
her return thanks to God that she had so nar- 
rowly escaped mixing again in the vanities of 
the world. 

On the 5th of January, a few hours before 
we sailed from Madeira, I walked with a hand- 
some and very agreeable English woman to 
visit Santa Clara. 1 was very anxious to see 
Maria, whose story I knew. After a little 
hesitation on the part of two or three venera- 
ble ladies, who first presented themselves at 
the great door of the house, Maria was sum- 
moned. She came to us witha smiling coun- 
tenance, and kissed my compamion repeated- 
ly. Her color was gone, but she was still 
beautifully fair, and the exquisite shape of 
her neck, and the nobleness of her forehead 
was visible under the disadvantage of a dress 
as ungraceful as was ever invented for the 
purpose of mortifying female vanity. She 
ispoke her language with that pretty lisp, 
which, I believe, the critics of Lisbon pro- 
nounce to be a vicious peculiarity of the na- 
tives of Madeira, but also with a corre¢tness, 
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and an energy that indicated a powerful and 
ingenuous mind. I took half ofa large bunch 
of violets which I had in my hand, and gave 
them to my friend to presentto her. Flowers 
are a dialect of Portuguese origin which is soon 
learnt. She took them, curtsied very low, 
oe the folds of a muslin neck handker- 
chief, and dropped them loose on her snowy 
bosom. | 

The vesper bell sounded, the door was 
Closed between the nun and the world, but 
she beckoned us to go into their church.— 
We did so;; it is one of the finest in the island, 
and very curiously lined with a sort of porce- 
lain; attached to its western end is the cha- 
pel of the nuns, and a double iron grating to 
enable them to hear and participate in the 
service of the mass. Maria came with some 
flowers in her hand. She took four of them 
from the rest and gave them to me through 
the bars. “Sao immortates,’”’ said she—they 
were some common everlastings. 

** How old are you?” ‘* Twenty-one.” 

And your name is——?” Maria.” 

** And Clementina as well?” ‘* Yes, in by 

ne days.” 

1 leaned as close as I could and spoke a few 
words in a low tone, which she did not seem 
to understand. - 

* She does not understand,”’ said I. 

* Yes, yes, I understand well; speak.” 

** Are you happy, lady ?” 

The abbess, who was engaged with my 
companion, turned her head, and Maria an- 
swered with an air of gaiety, ‘*O yes, very 
happy.” 

I shook my head as in doubt. <A minute 
elapsed, and the abbess was occupied again. 
Maria put her tiands through the grating, 


took one of mine, and made me feel a thin 


gold ring on her little finger, and then press- 
ing my hand closely, said in an accent which 


I still hear, ** No, no, no; I have the heart 
ache.” 


The service began; the old nuns croaked 
like frogs, and the young ones paced up and 
down, round and about, in strange and fanci- 
ful figures, chaunting as sweetly as caged Ca- 
nary birds. I gazed at them for a long time, 
with feelings that cannot be told, and when 


it was.time to go, I caught Maria’s eye, and 


made her a slight but earnest bow. She 
dropped a curtesy which seemed a genuflec- 
tionto her neighbor, raised a violet behind 
her service book to her mouth, held it, look- 
ed at it, and kissed it, in token of an eternal 
farewell. 

_ IT wish to know whether there would have 
been any harm in accepting the captain’s of- 
fer of his coxswain and gig’s crew, and run- 
ning away with Maria Clementina. The thing 
was perfectly easy as we all agreed at the 
time; at the principal door there was no 


grating, and in the court nothing but maimed 
and decrepid persons ; three men should stand 
at the outer gate and prevent any egress ij] 
we had brought our prize down to the Lop 
Rock ; in a quarter of an hour we should have 
been on board a man of war, and even if they 
had taken the alarm and fired from the batte. 
iry, it is perfectly well known that the Porty: 
guese government never allows more than 
one half of the due charge ef powder to its 
fartillery, and so we might have laughed at 
their impotent attempts. But what could | 
have done with my nun? Her lover was, 
heaven knows where, and as to conjugating 
myself, although Maria was a very lovely gir, 
[ happen to have my hands quite full for the 
present. So God bless thee, and again in 
{very sorrow I say, God bless thee infinitely, 
sweet and unfortunate Maderian! If I were a 
Tory, as sure as | am not, I would pray that 
the Cortes might get on their legs again, if it 
were only to let thee out of thy prison. 


THE IRISH BAR.—a sxercu. 


The (London) New Monthly Magazine has 
furnished, from time to time, amusing “ Sketch- 
es of the Irish bar.” The following is an ex- 
tract from a late number :— 


Larry Cronan was a stout hardy Irish lad of 
five andtwenty. He was a five pound free- 
holder—paid his rent punctually—voted for 
his landlord and against his conscience—sel- 
dom missed a mass, a fair, a wake, or arow— 
hated, and occasionally cudgelled the tithe 
proctor—loved his neighbor—had a wife and 
five children, and, on the whole, passed for 
one of the most prosperous and well conduct- 
ed boys in his barony. All this, however, did 
not prevent his being given to understand by 
the clerk of the crown at the summer assizes 
for his native county, that he stood indicted 
in No. 15, for that he, on a certain night and 
at a certain place, feloniously and burglariously 
entereda certain dwelling house, and then and 
there committed the usual misdeeds against 
his Majesty’s peace and the statute; and 0 
No. 16, that he stood capitally indicted under 
the Ellenborough act; and in No. 17, fora 
common assault. I was present at his trial, 
and still retain a vivid recollection of the for 
titude and address with which he made his 
stand against the law ; and yet there were 0 
jects around him quite sufficient to unnerve 
the boldest heart—a wife, a sister, and an aged 
mother : for such I found to be the three fe- 
erte that clung to the side bars of the dock, 
ind awaited in silent agony the issue of his 
fate. But the prisoner, unsoftened and und 
mayed, appeared unconscious of their pr 
sence. Every faculty of his soul was on the 
alert, to prove to his friends and the count!) 
lat large, that he was not a man to be hanged 
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without a struggle. He had used the precau- 
tion to come down tothe dock that morning 
‘n his best attire: for he knew that with an 
irish jury the next best thing to a general 
good character, isa respectable suit of clothes. 
it struck me that his new silk handkerchief, 
so bright and glossy, almost betokened inno- 
cence : for who would have gone to the un- 
necessary expense, if he apprehended that its 
place was soon to be supplied by the rope? 
His countenance bore no marks of his previ- 
ous imprisonment. He was fresh and heal- 
thy, and his eyes as bright as if he had all the 
time been out on bail. When his case was 
called on, instead of shrinking under the ge- 
neral buz that his appearance excited, orturn- 
ing pale at the plurality of crimes of which he 
was arraigned, he manfully looked the danger 
in the face, and put in action every resource 
within his reach toavert it. Having despatch- 
ed a messenger to bring in O’Connel from the 
other court, and beckoned to his attorney to 
approach the dock side, and keep within 
whispering distance while the jury were swear- 
ing, he “ looked steadily to his challengers,” 
and manifested no ordinary powers of physi- 
ognomy in putting by every juror that had any 
thing of **a dead, dull, hanging look.” He 
had even the sagacity, though against the 
opinion of the attorney, to strike off one coun- 
try gentleman from his own barony, a friend 
of his in other respects, but who owed him a 
balance of three pounds for illicit whiskey.— 
Two or three sets of alibi witnesses, to watch 
the evidence of the crown, and to lay the ve- 
nue of his absence from the felony according 
to circumstances, were in waiting, and what is 
equally material, all tolerably sober. The 
most formidable witness for the prosecution 
had been that morning bought off. The con- 
sideration was, a first cousin of Larry’s in mar- 
riage, a forty shilling freehold upon Larry’s 
farm, witha pig and a plough to set the young 
couple going. Thus prepared, and his coun- 
sel now arrived, and the bustle of his final in- 
structions to his attorney and circumstanding 
triends being over, the prisoner calmly com- 
mitted the rest to fortune, resembling, in this 
particular, the intrepid mariner, who, perceiv- 
ing a storm at hand, is all energy and alert- 
ness to provide against its fury, until, having 
done all that skill and forethought can effect, 
and made his vessel as “ snug and tight” as 
the occasion will permit, he looks tranquilly 
on as she drifts before the gale, assured that 
her final safety is now in other hands than his. 

The trial went on after the usual fashion of 
trials of the kind. Abundance of hard swear- 
ing on the direct, retractions and contradic- 
tions on the cross examinations. The defence 
was @ masterpiece. Three several times the 
ope seemed irrecoverably entwined round 


poor Larry’s neck; as many times the dexteri- 


ty of his counsel untied the Gordion knot.— 
From some of the witnesses he extracted that 
they were unworthy of all credit, being noto- 
rious knaves of process-servers. Others he 
inveigled into a metaphysical puzzle, touching 
the prisoner’s identity—others he stunned by 
repeated blows with the butt end of an Iris 

joke. For minutes together, the court and 
jury and dock were ina roar. However the 
law or the facts might turn out, it was clear 
that the laugh, at least, was all on Larry’s side. 
In this perilous conjuncture, amidst all the 
rapid alterations of his case—now the pros- 
pect of a triumphant return to his home and 
friends, now the sweet vision abruptly dispel- 
led, and the gibbet and executioner staring 
him in the face—Larry’s countenance exhibit- 
ed a picture of heroicimmobility. Once, and 
once only, when the evidenee was rushing in 
a full tide against him, some signs of mortal 
trepidation overcast his visage. The blood 
in his cheeks took fright and fled—a cold per- 
‘spiration burst from his brow. His lips be- 
glued together. His sister came, whose eyes 
were riveted upon him, as she hung from the 
dock side, extended her arm and applied a 
piece of an orange to his mouth. He accept- 
ed the relief, but, like an exhausted patient, 
without turning aside to see by whose hands 


it was administered. At this crisis of hiscou- | 


rage, 2 home thrust from O’Connell floored 
‘the witness who had so discomposed his cli- 
ent; the public buzzed their admiration, and 
Larry was himself again. The case for the 
crown having been closed, the prisoner’s 
counsél announced that he would call no wit- 
nesses. Larry’s friends pressed hard to have 
one at least of the alibis proved. The coun- 
sel was inflexible, and they reluctantly sub- 
mitted. 

The case went to the jury loaded with hang- 
ing matter, but still not without a saving 
doubt. After long deliberation, the doubt 
prevailed. The jury came out, and the glo- 
rious sound of “not guilty,’ announced to 
Larry Cronan that for this time he had miracu- 
lously escaped the gallows. He bowed with 
undissembled gratitude to the verdict. He 
thanked ‘his lordship’s honor”’—he thank- 
ed his counsel—shook hands with the gaoler 
—sprung at a bound over the dock, was 
caught as he descended in the arms of his 
friends, and hurried away in triumph to the 
precints of the court. Isaw him a few mi- 
‘nutes after, as he was paraded through the 
‘main street of the town on his return to his 
barony. The sight was enough to make one 
almost long to have been on the point of being 
hanged. The principal figure was Larry him- 
self, advancing with a firm and buoyant step, 


and giving a responsive flourish of his cudgel, 


which he had already resumed, to the cheer- 
ings and congratulations amidst which he 
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movedalong. At his sides were his wife and 
sister, each of whom held the collar of his coat 
firmly grasped, and, dragging him to and fro, 
interrupted his progress every moment, as 
they threw themselves upon him, and gave 
vent to their joy in another and another con- 
vulsive hug. A few yards in front, his old 
mother bustled along in a strange sort of a 
pace, between a trot and a canter, and every 
now and then discovering that she had shot 
too far ahead, pirouetted round, and stood in 
the centre of the street, clapping her wither- 
ed hands and shouting out her ecstacy in na- 
tive Irish until the group came up, and again 
ropelled her forward. A cavalcade of neigh- 
ors, and among them the intended alibi wit- 
nesses, talking as loud and looking as impor- 
tant as if their perjury had been put to test, 
brought up the rear. And such wasthe man- 
ner and form in which Larry Cronan was re- 
conducted to his household gods, who saw 
him that night celebrating in the best of whis- 
key and bacon the splendid issue of his morn. 
ing’s pitched battle with the law. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
_ From the Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds, written 
by himself. 

My uncle’s motive for visiting England, was 
chiefly business ; though, partly for the advan- 
tage of his ward, a young Portuguese lady, to 
whom, two years previously, he had been ap- 
pointed guardian by her deceased father: a 
gentleman of good family, but small fortune. 
Olivia Garcias, was the name of the fair fo- 
reigner. She had no mother, no relative, in- 
deed, no dependence, save on Mr. Macey.— 
She was in her nineteenth year, extremely 
beautiful, and not rendered less interesting by 
the fixed and peculiar melancholy on her coun- 
tenance ; a melancholy apparently arising from 
some secret grief. This supposition received 
considerable credit, owing to Mr. Maccy’s re- 
served and mysterious manner, whenever any 
inquiries were made as to her history. 

My father, at this time, had a new client, in 
Mr. Edward B , a gentleman lately re- 
turned from a prolonged sojourn on the Con- 
tinent. He possessed a pleasing person, with 

reat literary acquirements, and inherited a 
patrimonial estate. 

One day, soon after my uncle’s arrival, Mr. 
B ’s carriage stopped at the door, and 
my father being engaged in the parlour, or- 
dered his young and fashionable client to be 
shown into the drawing-room, where my aunt 
and I were sitting with the captivating Olivia, 
in vain endeavouring to enliven and amuse 
her. 

Mr. B entered the room. My aunt 
and I, perceiving a stranger, rose to receive 


~ 


ition, with her eyes fixed on the ground, tv. 
‘mained in utter unconsciousness of the pre. 
sence of an additional person. Advancing to. 
wards my aunt, he was proceeding to pay her 
his compliments, when discovering Olivia, he 
suddenly became violently agitated, and rush. 
ing towards her, tenderly took, and pressed 
herhand. Surprised, she raised her eyes, and 
then, with a suppressed scream, hastily retired 
from the room. He was about to follow her, 
but Mr. Macey entering at that moment, de- 
tained him. My aunt and I immediately re. 
tired ; and after a short private conference 
with my uncle, Mr. B. departed. 

This accidental rencontre naturally led to 
the recital of poor Olivia’s story. It appeared, 
that early in the previous autumn, Mr. B. 
arriving in Lisbon, was, by a mutual friend, 
introduced to my uncle. Consequently, he 
was invited to the house, and after a few in. 
terviews, it became evident, that the young 
Englishman was much struck by the beauty, 
and engaging manners of Mr. Macey’s ward. 

“ New tothe word, admiring, half afraid; 
Sweet were the blushes of the vernal maid.” 

These, and other symptoms, soon obviously 
proclaimed that the interest excited was not 
wholly confined to the stranger. Mr. Macey, 
however, being pleased with him, allowed 
their intimacy to increase ; and the result was, 
thatin the course of a few weeks, Olivia be- 
came as much attached to her lover, as her 
lover was to her. Deceming his intentions 
strictly honorable, my father’s uncle continued 
to encourage his addresses—but, at length, 
considering himself bound by hisduty, as guar- 
dian,. to effect a satisfactory explanation, he 
took an opportunity of addressing her suitor as 
follows: 

“1 presume, sir, you intend to avow your 
affection for my ward.” 

‘‘I do sir,” he replied, energetically; “! 
love her most truly, and most fervently !” 

“ Well, then,” rejoined Mr. Macey, ‘Iam 
authorized to declare, she will give her hand 
where her heart is already bestowed.” 

Olivia’s admirer hesitated, apparently much 
embarrassed. 

‘* Don’t be dejected, sir,” cried the old gen- 
tleman, encouragingly ;,* you do not think I 
shall withhold my consent ?—provided—you 
understand—the necessary arrangements pre 
viously to the marriage are settled.” 

* Marriage !”? repeated the lover, turning 
pale, as if that word, ‘shot from the deadly 
level of a gun, was senttomurder him’ _ 

‘* What, sir!’ exclaimed my alarmed uncle, 
“dare you—in one word, sir, explain. Ismy 
ward designed to be the victim of artifice, o 
the reward of honorable love ?” 

“ Pity me, sir !’? was the lover’s impressive 
reply, after a pause, during which he vainly 


him, whilst our fair visitor, in a state of abstrac- 


struggled to regain his self-possession. 
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«Your intention, then, is not to marry her, 

“ Would to heaven,” interrupted Mr. B. 

assionately, ‘£1 could marry her, and—— 
at present, I can proceed no further—allow 
the conversation to terminate—you shall 
speedily receive an explanation Gecisive as to 
vour future conduct, and fatally destructive to 
my happiness!” 

He then abruptly retired, leaving my uncle 
‘in a state of astonishment and dismay. The 
same afternoon a letter arrived from Mr. B. 
explaining the mystery. 

He was ulteady married ! 

My uncle immediately wrote, and requesting 
him to discontinue his visits, bade him farewell 
fur ever. 

Not so, Olivia Garcias. Though her honour 
remained untainted, love’s poison had too 
deeply insinuated itself to be of easy extrac- 
tion, When she heard that the man who had 
sole possession of her heart, had departed, she 
knew not wither, without one soothing word 
or line, grief preyed so fatally on her mind 
and spirits, that the body yielded to their joint 
attacks, and medical advice was found abso- 
lutely necessary. Change of air, and scene, 
being prescribed, she repaired to a villa, near 
Cintra, on the banks of the Tagus, and three 
leagues distant from Lisbon. 

Here she was placed under the protection 
ofa Portuguese gentleman, who was in part- 
F nership with my father’s uncle, and whose 
family and establishment were deemed sufh- 
ciently numerous to frustrate any sinister or 
daring attempt. 

One evening, however, after a large dinner 
party, all had departed on an excursion to the 
mountains, except Olivia, whose strength was 
not considered adequate to the fatigue. Tak- 
ing a book she retired to the lwwn, which 
stretched, with a gentle descent, to the banks 
ofthe Targus. She had not read above an 
hour, when her attention was attracted by a 
handsome yacht, which she recollected to huve 
p observed on the previous day. It came to an 
anchorage in the middle of the river, when 
part of the crew descended into a small boat, 
| and rowed rapidly towards the shore ; which, 
Bp being attained, one of them disembarked, and 
§ proceeded to ascend the lawn. Greatly alarm- 


F ed, Olivia would have retreated, but she was: 
Scntly detained ; when turning to free herself: 
| from the intruder, she discovered the false, 
but not forgotten, Edward. 

“Hear me, Oiivia,” he exclaimed: “ we 
have not a moment to lose—I have watched 
p you, day after day ; and as this is the first, so 
itmay prove the last, hope of obtaining your 
freedom, Come, therefore, and instead of be- 
| ing divided, or united, by cold, legal forms, 
| We will sail for Italy, and there enjoy the hea 
’€n of a pure, unceasing love !’’ Olivia remain-: 


ed silent and motionless. ‘*limplore you not 
to pause !” he passionately exclaimed, “ I hear 
footsteps— we shall be discovered— come, 
come !” seizing her hand, and attempting to 
hurry her towards the river. 

Overcome by mingled sensations of love and 
terror, Olivia burst into tears, and reclined her 
head on his shoulder. Wild with joy at his 
supposed triumph, he lost all self-command, 
and clasping berardently to his heart, pressed 
his grateful kisses on her lips. 

Recalling her wandering recollection, and 
breaking from him, with all ‘he pride of restor- 
ed virtue, she exclaimed: 

** Leave me, leave me, sir, never to meet 
again! To her, who claims these proofs of 
your attachment, to Aer return. Disturb no 
more the melancholy tranquility of an unhap- 
py orphan, who has been rendered doubly 
desolate by your unkindness. ’Tis true, hi- 
therto you have not deprived me of honor— 
no—you havc only seduced my heart; but, 
tough it break in the contest, never shall it 
leacl me into error and disgrace.” 

** We will not part,” replied the distracted 
lover, and renewed his entreaties. 

** For your own sake, sir,’’ pointing to her 
numerous friends, who were descending the 
hill—* for your own sake, sir, and theirs, I re- 
quest you to depart—farewell, farewell for 
ever!”? Thus speaking, she darted into the 
house, and he, overwhelmed with shame and 
disappointment, returned to the vessel. 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Macey departed for 
England, and thinking it hazardous to leave 
Olivia, brought her with him During my 
uncle’s recital, we all sympathized with the 
unfortunate heroine of this romantic tale; all, 
except my tather, whose countenance exhibit- 
ed more of anger than of pity. Having sent 
for Olivia, the moment she entered, he took 
her by the hand, and cried with animation : 

** Dont be ‘icjected, sweet girl! I will bring 
you through; | am now lawyer for your lover, 
but if he decline to do you justice, I. will be 
lawyer against him. Probably, in your case, 
1 should not be able to obtain very strong evi- 
dence—but what of that? It would not be the 
first action -I have lost, nor will it be the Jast; 
I say before you all, he sha// marry her, and 
now I’ll go say the same to him!” 

‘Do not trifle with her feelings,” cried Mr. 
Macey ; ‘* you know your young chent is mar- 
ried.” 

‘¢ Nonsense,” said my father; “I willsoon 
unmarry him!’’ 

‘* Would that you could!” was the general 
exclamation. 

‘*I can,” he replied, and instantly departed, 
leaving all of us in the most excited state of 
surprise and curiosity. He soon returned, 

have,” he proceeded, “seen Mr. B. 


who has behaved like a man of honor, and 
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solemnly pledged himself that his most ardent 
desire is to offer Olivia his hand the moment 
his divorce shall have been procured!” 

**His divorce /”’ we all exclaimed. 

** Aye,” replied my father, “do you think | 
reckon without my host? His wife is an aban- 
doned woman ; at this moment living openly 
with another man ; and if I had been sooner 
employed, I could have procured the “ e vin- 
clis” divorce before now ; but your lover got 
into one of the slow-wagon offices, and, as usual, 
fam compelled to redeem their lost time. But} 
we will—eh, Jack ?—-for, if in common cases, 
we goa good trot, I think, in Olivia’s case, we 
may manage to gallop.” | 

So sanguine was my father, as to the speedy 
and happy termination of the affair, that Mr. 
B. was immediately received at our house as 
an accepted lover. For many days their hap-, 
piness seemed only to increase ; but, at the 
expiration of three months, such little pro- 
gress was effected in the divorce cause, and 
my father, to exculpat~ himself, talked so 
much of delay in othe: quarters, of the ab-' 
sence of witnesses, and of the certainty of the. 
law’s uncertainty, that the lover’s and guar-' 
dian’s fears and impatience knowing no. 
bounds, they began to dread that the suit 
would be either lost, or interminable. | 

I will not say, that my father’s was the slow- 
waron Office ; certainly, however, it has been’ 


previously shewn, that we did not always gal-| 


lup. 
One evening, after dinner, while we were, 
as usual, endeavouring to urge him into rapidi- 
ty, Osborne (the proprietor of the Hotel op- 
— 1s} was introduced on business ; when 
ie informed my father, one of his inmates, a 
lady (who a few days previously had arrived. 
from France in a weak state of health) found. 
her strength so rapidly decaying, that she was. 
most anxious to have her worldly affairs im- 
mediately settled by alegal adviser. As soon 
as he had made this communication, Osborne 
retired, urging my father to follow him in- 
stantly. 
Instantly, being a common sense, and nota. 
common law term, my father paused, and said, 
-** Probably she only speaks French—in that! 
case, you had better go, Jack, as I am afraid 1 
have forgotton all mine”’—‘‘I will,” replied! 
Jack, ‘‘after the next glass ;” and then the’ 
conversation recurring with redoubled ardeur 
to Olivia, and the divorce, the new client was. 
awhile totally forgotten. 
Another visit from Osborne reminded them 
of their neglect; and he frankly avowed, that 
if my father could not instantly attend the 
lady, application must be made for other pro- 
fessional assistance. Jack then rose, and af- 
ter one more glass, departed. In about half 
an hour he returned, much shocked and affect-, 


—— 


health, the unfortunate stranger must haye 
been a woman of considerable personal attrac. 
tion, and though now evidently in a dy; 
state, she dictated her last intentions with 
feeling and firmness, that at once excited his 
pity and admiration. He brought with him q 
rough draught of the will, for my father’s pe- 
rusal and revision. 

“* Short and sweet, I vow,” said my father, 
* She has left blanks, I see, for the name of 
the principal devise, and for that of the eye. 
cutor. These, I presume, she intends to {jj 
up herself?” 

**She does,” replied my brother; & and 
she wished also, that her own servants should 
be the witnesses to her signature, instead of 
me, or any of your clerks. And she added, 
that when the will shall be signed, to prevent 
accidents, she would send you a counterpart.” 
A will was completed on that evening, and 
immediately despatched by my father, to 0s. 
borne’s. On the same night, he received the 
promised counterpart, with positive directions 
not to open it, until after the decease of the 
testratrix ; and in an accompanying envelope, 
a ten pound bank note, as a remuneration for 
his trouble, 

On inquiry, the following morning, the un- 
fortunate lady was found to be considerably 
worse, and in the evening she expired. My 
futher then opened the will ; and in the pre. 
sence of Olivia, hcr lover, and the whole fami- 
ly commenced reading it, but not aloud. Our 
curiosity having been already considerably ex. 
cited by the mystery attached to the stranger, 
we all anxiously observed my father’s coun- 
tenance, which, to our surprise, suddenly dis- 
played strong emotion and agitation. Before, 
however, we could ask the cause, raising his 
eyes from the document, and fixing them on 
Olivia, he exclaimed, in a hurried faltering 
tone : 

** Olivia! to whom do you suppose this ill 
fated person bequeaths her whole property?” 

He then read aloud as follows :— 

Give—devise—bequeath—that frechold 
estate, called , and all other property! 
die possessed of, to my wronged husband, Eé- 
ward B——, now residing in London, and 
whom I implore, as the last request of a mis 
led, though attached wife, to follow to the 
grave his once loved Eleanor ; and there 
bury with her his just resentment.” 

Thus terminated the divorce. In a few days 
the youthful widower attended the unfort 
nate Eleanor to the grave; and within the 
following half year, the happy Olivia to the 
altar. 

In the course of two or three years they t 
turned with Mr. Macey to Portugal, where 
they remained till his death. Mr. B—* 
terwards encountered some heavy losses |" 


ed by the interview. He sai? that when in 


his speculations in the North of England 
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where fifteen years ago, I passed some time| 
with them at the house of a joint friend—and 
even now, I have not lost sight of them, since 
only last summer, I heard they were residing 
in Italy—though old, healthy—though mar- 


ried, happy: 


EXTRAORDINARY DUEL. 

As the following very extraordinary account 
of a duel may possibly be in very few hands, 
it is here presented to the public from a 
manuscript paper found in the library of Mr. 
Goodwin, author of the life of Henry , and 
supposed to have happened the latter end of 
that monarch’s reign. I amyours, &c. B. J. 


janc. dressing himself, buckled on his sword, 


the gentleman whom he had pitched upon for 
his second, and with whom he lay that night 
at his house in St. James’ street ; which was 
done. 

About four in the morning his lordship 
waked, and got softly up, without (as he 
thought) being observed by his bedfellow ; 


and fixed two agate flints in his pistols, then 
charged them; but recollecting that his 
grace’s second would probably desire to see 
them loaded, drew them again. By this time 
the lieutenant was awake, and observing his 
lordship take a book out of his pocket 
thought it improper to give him to know he 
was observed ; his lordship kneeled dowa by 


His Grace the Duke of B—, to Lord B—, being the first 
letter that passed between thei. 


The affront which you gave me at the impe- 
rial minister’s ball last night would argue me 
a person very unworthy the character I bear, 
tolet it pass unregarded. ‘To prove me that 
alventurous knight which your evasive ex- 
pression would have given the noble lady to 
understand, may perhaps be the most ac- 
ceptable means to reconcile your spleen : 
convince me then that you are more of a 
gentleman than I have reason to believe, by 
meeting me near the first tree behind the 
lolge at Hyde Park, precisely at half after 
live to-morrow morning ; and that there may 
be no pretensions to delay, I have sent by the 
bearer of this, two swords, of which I give you 
the privilege to make a choice, and shal] ap- 
prove of whatever terms of fighting you’ll be 
pleased to propose. In the interim I wish 
your lordship a good rest. 

Whitehall, 9 o’clock. 

Lord B——’s answer to the above. 

lreceived your grace’s message, and accept 
the contents. It would give me a sensible 
concern to be obliged to give up the preten- 
sions which your grace is doubtful of. It 
Was an oversight, I presume, that your grace 
gave me the privilege to choose my sword, 
except your grace has been so little used to 
this sort of ceremony, as to have forgot that 
itis the challenger’s choice. This, however, 
is buta trifle (ifany thing;) appear at the 
| “me appointed, and in the interim I wish your 
grace a very good night.—Cavendish Square, 

11 o’clock. —. 


After my lord B——-—— had _ answered his 
grace’s letter, he visited several of his friends, 
ind was observed to be remarkably jocose 
When at lady Nottingham’s ; which occasioned 
4 young lady, after his departure, to remark, 
that she fancied there was something very 
agreeable had transpired between his lordship 
and the Countess of E , well knowing his 
extraordinary passion for that lady. He told 
the messenger that carried his letter, to bring 


room, and seemed to pray, with great devo- 
‘tion for a quarter of an hour, often repeating 


a small jasper table in the lieutenant’s bed 


just loud enough to be heard, the errors of 
his youthful days, and fervently supplicated 
the Almighty to overlook them; after which 
he rose and bid the lieutenant awake, for he 
would not willingly have his grace, he said, 
wait a moment, as the morning was a little 
rainy, and cold withal; by the time they were 
accoutred it wanted just half an hour of the 
appointed time ; lieutenant D’Lee desired to 
view his lordship’s sword, and examined the 
point and handle very cautiously, then return- 
ed it, by adding that he heartily wished it was 
going to be employed in a cause more service- 
able to his country : his lordship answered, 
it could be of little consequence in that res- 
pect, let the event be what it would. Justas 
his lordship was. opening the door for their | 
departure, the lieutenant general desired to 
know if there was any thing his lordship 
thought proper to communicate ; to which he 
replied it was very fortunate that he had men- 
tioned that, anti delivered a letter directed to 
the Right Hon. the Countess of EB. desiring 
that he would give it to her alone, and not 
upon any consideration trust it to another 
hand; as for family affairs, he said they were 
already settled according to his will. 

On this they immediately left the apartment 
and arrived somewhat before the appointed 
time, and took several turns from the lodge 
to the tree. His lordship several times ex- 
pressing wonder at his grace’s delay, though 
it was not two minutes by lieut. D’Lee’s 
watch above the limited hour, when he arriv- 
ed, attended with one second only. He bid 
his lordship good morning, and hoped they 
had not waited for them long; then pulling 
out his watch, said, he had hit it to a point, 
adding at the same time, that he had rather 
die than break his promise upon such an occa- 
sion. His lordship returned the expression 
with this addition, that though they wanted a 
little, there was sufficient time left to dispatch 


bis grace’s answer to lieut. general D’Lee’s, 


4 


ithe business they were upon,—To which his 
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solemnly pledged himself that his most ardent 
desire is to offer Olivia his hand the moment 
his divorce shall have been procured !” 


reckon without my host? His wife is an aban- 
doned woman ; at this moment living openly 
with another man ; and if I had been sooner 
employed, I could have procured the “ é vin- 
clis” divorce before now ; but your lover got 
into one of the slow-wagon offices, and, as usual, 
Iam compelled to redeem their lost time. But} 
we will—eh, Jack ?—for, if in common cases, 


His divorce we all exclaimed. 
‘* Aye,” replied my father, “ do you think | 


we goa good trot, I think, in Olivia’s case, we 
may manage to gallop.” 


So sanguine was my father, as to the speedy 


and happy termination of the affair, that Mr. | 


B. 
an accepted lover. 


was immediately received at our house as} 
For many days their hap-| 


piness seemed only to increase ; but, at the 
expiration of three months, such little pro- 


Ww 


fessional assistance. 
ter one more glass, departed. 
an hour he returned, much shocked and affect-., 


ed by the interview. He sai? that when in 


gress was effected in the divorce cause, and 
father, to exculpate himself, talked so 
much of delay in othe: quarters, of the ab. 
sence of witnesses, and of the certainty of the, 
law’s uncertainty, that the lover’s and guar-|j# ten pound bank note, as a remuneration for 
dian’s fears and impatience knowing no. 
bounds, they began to dread that the suit 


ould be either lost, or interminable. 


One evening, after dinner, while we were, 


osite us) was introduced on business ; when 
e informed my father, one of his inmates, a 


lady (who a few days previously had arrived, 
from France in a weak state of health) found. 
her strength so rapidly. decaying, that she was 
most anxious to have her worldly affairs im- 
mediately settled by a legal adviser. 
as he had made this communication, Osborne. 
retired, urging my father to follow him in- 
stantly. 


As soon 


Instantly, being a common sense, and nota 


common law term, my father paused, and said, 
‘Probably she only speaks French—in that 
case, you had better go, Jack, as I am afraid 1 
have forgotton all mine”’—‘‘I will,” replied. 


ack, ‘‘after the next glass ;” and then the 


conversation recurring with redoubled ardour 
to Olivia, and the divorce, the new client was. 
awhile totally forgotten. 


Another visit from Osborne reminded them 


of their neglect ; and he frankly avowed, that 
if my father could not instantly attend the 
lady, application must be made for other pro-; 
Jack then rose, and af- 
In about half 


health, the unfortunate stranger must have 
been a woman of considerable personal attrac. 
tion, and though now evidently in a dyin 
state, she dictated her last intentions with a 
feeling and firmness, that at once excited his 
pity and admiration. He brought with him q 
rough draught of the will, for my father’s pe. 
rusal and revision. | 
** Short and sweet, I vow,” said my father, 
** She has left blanks, I see, for the name of 
the principal devise, and for that of the eye. 
cutor. These, I presume, she intends to fj 
up herself?” 

**She does,” replied my brother; “and 
she wished also, that her own servants should 
be the witnesses to her signature, instead of 
me, or any of your clerks. And she added, 
that when the will shall be signed, to prevent 
accidents, she would send you a counterpart.” 
A will was completed on that evening, and 
immediately despatched by my father, to 0s. 
borne’s. On the same night, he received the 
promised counterpart, with positive directions 
not to open it, until after the decease of the 
testratrix ; and in an accompanying envelope, 


his trouble, 
On inquiry, the following morning, the un- 


\fortunate lady was found to be considerably 
I will not say, that my father’s was the slow- 
waron Office ; certainly, however, it has been 
previously shewn, that we did not a/ways gal- |sence of Olivia, her lover, and the whole fami. 
lop. 


worse, and in the evening she expired. My 
tuther then opened the will ; and in the pre: 


ily commenced reading it, but not aloud. Our 
\curiosity having been already considerably ex: 


as usual, endeavouring to urge him into rapidi- cited by the mystery attached to the stranger, 
ty, Osborne (the proprietor of the Hotel op-' 


we all anxiously observed my father’s cour 
\tenance, which, to our surprise, suddenly dis- 
\played strong emotion and agitation. Betore, 
however, we could ask the cause, raising his 
eyes from the document, and fixing them on 
Olivia, he exclaimed, in a hurried faltering 
tone : 

| ‘Olivia! to whom do you suppose this! 
fated person bequeaths her whole property!” 

He then read aloud as follows :— 

“ Give--devise—bequeath—that frechold 
estate, called, , and all other property! 
die possessed of, tu my wronged husband, Ee: 
ward B , how residing in London, and 
whom I implore, as the last request of a mis 
led, though attached wife, to follow to the 
grave his once loved Eleanor; and there t 
bury with her his just resentment.” 

Thus terminated the divorce. In a few days 
the youthful widower attended the unfort 
nate Eleanor to the grave; and within the 
following half year, the happy Olivia to the 
altar. 

In the course of two or three years they t 
turned with Mr. Macey to Portugal, where 
they remained till his death. Mr. B—— af 
terwards encountered some heavy losses 
his speculations in the North of England: 
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re 


where fifteen years ago, I passed some time 
with them at the house of a joint friend—and 
even now, I have not lost sight of them, since 
only last summer, I heard they were residing 
in Italy—though old, healthy—though 


ried, happy: 


EXTRAORDINARY DUEL. 

As the following very extraordinary account 
of a duel may possibly be in very few hands, 
it is here presented to the public from a 
manuscript paper found in the library of Mr. 
Goodwin, author of the life of Henry , and 
supposed to have happened the latter end of 
that monarch’s reign. yours, &c. B. J. 


His Grace the Duke of B—, to Lord B—, being the first 
letter that passed between thei. 


The affront which you gave me at the impe- 
rial minister’s ball last night would argue me 
} a person very unworthy the character I bear, 
tolet it pass unregarded. ‘To prove me that 
adventurous knight which your evasive ex- 
pression would have given the noble lady to 
understand, may perhaps be the most ac- 
ceptable means to reconcile your spleen : 
convince me then that you are more of a 
gentleman than Ihave reason to believe, by 
meeting me near the first tree behind the 
lolge at Hyde Park, precisely at half after 
live to-morrow morning ; and that there may 
be no pretensions to delay, I have sent by the 
bearer of this, two swords, of which I give you 
the privilege to maké a choice, and shal] ap- 
prove of whatever terms of fighting you’ll be 
pleased to propose. In the interim I wish 
your lordship a good rest. . 

Whitehall, 9 o’clock. 

Lord B——’s answer to the above. 

lreceived your grace’s message, and accept 
the contents. It would give me a sensible 
concern to be obliged to give up the preten- 
sions which your grace is doubtful of. It 
Was an oversight, I presume, that your grace 
gave me the privilege to choose my sword, 
€xcept your grace has been so little used to 
this sort of ceremony, as to have forgot that 
itis the challenger’s choice. This, however, 
's but a trifle (ifany thing;) appear at the 
| ime appointed, and in the interim I wish your 
s Stace a very good night.—Cavendish Square, 
11 o’clock. B 


After my lord B———— had answered his 
grace’s letter, he visited several of his friends, 
ind was observed to be remarkably jocose 
When at lady Nottingham’s; which occasioned 
4 young lady, after his departure, to remark, 
that she fancied there was something very 
agreeable had transpired between his lordship 
and the Countess of E , well knowing his 
€xtraordinary passion for that lady. He told 
the messenger that carried his letter, to bring 


the gentleman whom he had pitched upon for 
his second, and with whom he lay that night 
at his house in St. James’ street ; which was 
done. 

About four in the morning his lordship 
waked, and got softly up, without (as he 
thought) being observed by his bedfellow ; 
anc. dressing himself, buckled on his sword, 
and fixed two agate flints in his pistols, then 
charged them; but recollecting that his 
grace’s second would probably desire to see 
them loaded, drew them again. By this time 
the lieutenant was awake, and observing his 
lordship take a book out of his pocket 
thought it improper to give him to know he 
was observed ; his lordship kneeled down by 


a small jasper table in the lieutenant’s bed 
room, and seemed to pray, with great devo- 
tion for a quarter of an hour, often repeating 
just loud enough to be heard, the errors of 
his youthful days, and fervently supplicated 
the Almighty to overlook them; after which 
he rose and bid the lieutenant awake, for he 
would not willingly have his grace, he said, 
wait a moment, as the morning was a little 
rainy, and cold withal; by the time they were 
accoutred it wanted just half an hour of the 
appointed time; lieutenant D’Lee desired’to 
view his lordship’s sword, and examined the 
point and handle very cautiously, then return- 
ed it, by adding that he heartily wished it was 
going to be employed in a cause more service- 
able to his country : his lordship answered, 
‘it could be of little consequence in that res- 
pect, let the event be what it would. Just as 
his lordship was opening the door for their 
departure, the lieutenant general desired to 
know if there was any thing his lordship 
thought proper to communicate ; to which he 
replied it was very fortunate that he had men- 
tioned that, anti delivered a letter directed to 
the Right Hon. the Countess of E. desiring 
that he would give it to her alone, and not 
upon any consideration trust it to another 
hand; as for family affairs, he said they were 
already settled according to his will. 

On this they immediately left the apartment 
and arrived somewhat before the appointed 
time, and took several turns from the lodge 
to the tree. His lordship several times ex- 
pressing wonder at his grace’s delay, though 
it was not two minutes by lieut. D’Lee’s 
watch above the limited hour, when he arriv- 
ed, attended with one second only. He bid 
his lordship good morning, and hoped they 
rad not waited for them long; then pulling 
out his watch, said, he had hit it to a point, 
adding at the same time, that he had rather 
die than break his promise upon such an ocea- 
ysion. His lordship returned the expression 
with this addition, that though they wanted a 
little, there was sufficient time left to dispatch 


his grace’s answer to lieut. general D’Lee’s, 


4 


the business they were upon,—To which hig 
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more leisure there will be behind. In the in- 
terim the seconds were pairing their swords, 
and each one loaded his adversary’s pistols. 


Ist. That the distance of firing should not 
be less, at either time, than seven yards anda 


grace replied the sooner it is dispatched the! 


Then was agrecd to the following terms, viz .' 


half. 

2d. That if either should be dangerously 
wounded at the first discharge, the duel, 
should cease, if the wounded person would} 
own his life was,in the hands of his antago- 
nist. 

3d. That between the firing and drawing, 
their swords there should be no lmited time, | 
but each should endeavor to make the first 
thrust. 
Ath. That if either should yield, as in the 
second ariicle, during the engagement with 
sword, whether by a wound, false step, or 
any other means, then the engagement should 
cexse. 
To which four articles they both consented. 
His grace stripped off his coat, which was! 
scarlet, trimimed with broad goki lace, when 
my lord B 
button his waiscoat, on which with some in-: 
dignation his grace replied, “Do you take me 
to be a person of so little honor as to defend. 


der my donb! Lieut. Gen. desired 
his excuse, adding he was bound in honor ‘o 
see justice lone to the cause he had espoused, 
The same ceremony passed upon his lordship, 
who had already piled off his coat, which 
was crimson with broad silver lac ; and both, 
the combatants being new ready, my lore 
B— added, Now if it please your grace,| 
come on,” when they instantly stepped into 
the circle; his grace fired and missed, but my, 
lord B » perhaps, from nore experience,| 
knew that battles were seldom won by hasty 
measures, deliberately levelled his, and 
wounded his antagonist near the throat. They, 
both discharged again, his lordship re-| 
ceived a slight wound in his turn, on which| 
they instantly drew their swords, and impetu- 
ously charged each other, cach of them rather, 
meditating the death of his adversary than’ 
his own safety. In the first or second thrust. 
lord B entangled the toe of his pump ina 
tuft of grass, and, in evading a pusi: from his, 
antagonist, fell on his right side, but support 
ing himself with the sword hand, by incon- 
ceivable dexterity, sprung backwards, an | 
evaded the push apparently aimed at his heart.’ 
A little pause intervening here, his grace’s 
second proposed to his 'ordship a reconcilhia-, 
tion, but the ardent thirst after each cther’s' 
blood so overpowered the strongest argu-| 
ments of reason, that they insisted to execute 
each other’s will, whatever might be the con- 
sequence. Nay, the anger of his grace was: 


raised to such a pitch of revenge, that he, in 
that critical moment, swore, if for the fotene 
“ither.of the seconds interposed, he would 
nake his way through his body. Thus, after 
pape | all remonstrances of saving them with. 
out effect, they retired to their limited dis. 
tance, and perhaps one of the most extraordi. 
nary duels ensued that the records of histo 

can produce, fairly disputed hand to hand. 
The parrying after this interval brought on q 
close lock, which Monsieur Des Barreux says, 
nothing but the key of the body can open; in 
this position they stood for, I dare say, 
minute, striving to disengage from each other 
by successive wrenches; in one of which his 
grace’s sword point got entangled in the 
guard of his lordship’s, which, in fact, his lord. 
ship overlooked, so that this disadvantage was 
recovered by his grace, before the conse. 
quence, which it might have brought on was 
executed. At last, in a very strong wrench on 
both sides, theirswords sprung from their hands 
—I dare say his lordship’s flew six or seven 
vards upright. This accident, however, did 


not retard the affair a single moment, but 


’s second stepped in to un- jboth seizing their Thistles at the same time, 


the duel was renewed with as much malevo- 
lence as ever,—By this time his lordship had 
received a thrust through the inner part of 


myself by such means as hiding a shicld un- his sword arm, passing right forward to the ex. 
terior part of the elbow; his, at the same time, 


passing a little over that of his antagomist, but 
alertly drawing back, I think partly before 
his grace had recovered his push, ran him 
threw the body a little above the right pap. 
His lordship’s sword being thus engaged, 
nothing was left for his defence but a naked 
left arm, and his grace being in this danger- 
ous situation, yet had fair play at almost any 
part of his lordship’s body ; yet he bravely put 
by several thrusts exactly levelled at his 
throat, till at last having two fingers cut off 
by defending the pushes, and the rest man- 
sled to a terrible degree, his grace lodged his 
sword one rib below his heart, and in this 
affecting condition they both stood, without 
either being able to make another push, and 
each of them by this time, was in a manner 
covered with blood and gore; when both 
seconds stepped in, and begged they would 
consider their situation, and the good of their 
future state; yet neither would consent to 
part until by the greater loss of blood which 
his lordship sustained in being first wounded, 
he fell down senseless, but in such a position 
that he drew his sword out of his grace’s 
body ; but recovering himself a little before 
he was quite down, faultered forward and 
falling with his thigh across hissword snapped 
itin the middle. His grace observing that he 
was no longer capable of defence, or sensible 
of danger, immediately broke his own, 4 


fell on his body with the deepest sigus # 
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concern, and both expired before any assi:-) the natal bowers we have left behind— warm- 
tance could be got, though Dr. Fountain hadjjcr hearts may here b- fouind—- fairer forms are 
orders from his grace not to be out of the way||stealing near us, yet still the thought will ho- 
‘n case he should be called upon that ws ver round the past, and we sigh for 
Thus fell these two gallant men, whose per- “ Those we've left behind us.” 


sonal bravery history can scarcely equal, anc|) Remembrances like these, though melancho- 
whose honor nothing but such a cause could ly, may be pleasing, although “ joy’s recollec- 
stain. ; tion is ne longer joy.” But have you losta 
This anecdote was signed R. Deerhurst,'|fpiend? a brother? Heard a mother’s parting 
who itis persumed was his grace’s second. = ||breath ? Then, indeed, the pains of memory 
p. S. Inthe above Manuscript, several pas-|\are 9 irs-- Oh! these will press upon the spirit 
sages are quite defaced, especially the re'g" iat the gayest seasons, and «pread a gloom 
and year, which I could make nothing of, _ over the happiest days. Have ye not seen the 
least reconcilable to history. The language!) s,,;Je checked by the sigh of sorrow 2 Have ye 
I have modernised, partly through the whole, not seen the gloomy shade com suddenly 
for the better perusal of my son, but the /yround the brightest brow ?--True, indeed, 
seven last lines are not one of them legible, |« tere are thoughts we canuot banish,” 
though T believe them to contain reasons why) though all around are happy and joy us. And 
the unhappy affair never got into history. )jow powerful is association! A strain of music 
a will bring some half forgotten imaye to the 
“THE LIGHT OF OTHER TIMES.” mind, as we recognize the well known air, and 
think upon the one whose voice first breath- 
ed those sounds upon the ear. Did ye hear 
the note of that songster from yonder tree ? Re- 
It is not in the season of infancy, when the'|membrance revives with that strain: Hark ! to 
tonsue half articulates the name of “*mamma,’’||the sound of von distant bell, as it falls upon 
in lisping accents—when the little arms are |the ear in these romantic solitudes - ‘‘ How 
twined around the nurse’s neck, in gratitude many a tale its music tells” - a glance of the 
forsome dainty just received—and the eye |eye—a tone of the voice, will recall the past, 
sparkles as it gazes on each nevel object—in jand the eyes and the voices we have known in 
all the fervor of new-born enthusiam --that the | moments that are gone. We revisit, perchance, 
bosom thrills with the pleasures, or throbs|s me fa.niliar spot, after absence has half worn 
with the pains of memory. Buta little time'lits recoilection from the iid. It may be the 
and the scene is changed—in our school-day! cl.ssic halls that have been trod so often in the 
troubles, young and thoughtless as the heart | glow of youthful feeling—it may be our chiid- 
may be, we feel its influence—we leave, per hvod’s home, among w.:ose bowers we have 
chance, our “native home,” and the compa- sported in times long past. But where are 
nions of our infantine sports. The first tear of tie forms that we loved? the bright ans the 
exl grief now dims the eye, as we recall our beautiful, they are gone-- then, indeed, the 
childish joys, and contrast them with the dull hand is pressed to the burning brow as these 
monotony of study and discipline. And where |pemembrances swell the heart. 
are the absent friends whose society may have} Have ye gazed upon the star of eve, or the 
‘charmed, and whose sympathy may have midn ght moon, without musing on * other 
soothed us? Together with them, the prome- tim +s?” Does not the sigh escape us in times 
nade may have been past, or the volume pe- jike tues¢, when all is silent round ? 
rised—they nave shared our joys and sorrows) w eyes are dimm’d with childish tears, 


- 
* - 
a 


She memory of days that are past is ; leasant yet mourn- 
ful to the soul” —Ossian. 


— 


in other hours—they may have mingled with The heart is id 4 ap d, a cial 
vol “ith t'e same sounds are in | 
usin the festive dance—and their voices » ar e Which in past times were heard.” SYLVIA, 


may have harmonized many 
our—vet still they are far away, an ese ; : 
scenes have in of vi- AFTERNOON PARTY IN 
sionary indulgence, these images will rise The following is a very lively, ~ “ ou t 
upon the fancy, at the recollection of which) not, a very accurate mian- 
We **smile while we sigh, and sigh i a8 we _— of those — of Mexico, who are 
smile.’ And we may roam from place to) of European extra 

Place, new scenes will burst upon Pie peas We were introduced to several seupectets 
hature’s charmsare spread before us—the ma-||families in Xalappa, and many 
lesty of the mountain—the gran:eur of theevenings with them : lively c an 
wave—the magnificence of woodland wilds— dancing, filled up a few hourst mB ave 
or the beauty of the grove—and the grace of otherwise passe heavily. Ont - wi ; — 
the rivulet, may rise upon the eye-—yet while ing of my being in their society, ° ree ag 
thé enthusiastic spirit is revelling in haunts smoke rising from the head of a Indy who 7 
ike these, the heart will often linger round'!playing on the piano; and on going roune¢ to 
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ascertain the cause, I found that, notwith- 
ing her engagement at the instrument, she’ 
did not forego her segar, but was puffing the. 
fumes away in volumes from mouth and nos- 
trils. I never saw females of any country on) 
such good terms with each other, expressing’ 
the greatest delight in meeting, and embracing: 
most affectionately at parting. The lady and 
gentleman of the mansion are always remind-: 
ing you that the house and all that it contains’ 
are at your disposal, and if you express your, 
admiration of any thing that belongs to them, 
they immediately assure you that it is at your. 
service, These are, it need hardly be repeat- 
ed, mere words of course, hyperbolical com-) 
pliments, which almost go beyond the old 
Spanish salutation :—‘* May you live a thou 
sand years.” 

I accepted an invitation from Mr. Hall, an 
English resident of Vera Cruz, to see a new 
establishment for the distillation of brandy. 
A plentiful repast was served up in the Spa-. 
nish style, in a house built of sticks. Of the 
greater portion of the dishes, I could not learn 
the component parts; but one striking fea- 
ture was a pig three months old, roasted whale) 
and stuffed with walnuts, which I thought an. 
excellent dish, and well cooked. There was 
a great want of knives, as only one was allow- 
ed to each table, and I was told this was com- 
mon in Spanish America. Before dinner was 
over, a species of fun, something like what is 
practised during the carnival at Rome, com- 
menced. A gentleman, rolling a piece of 
bread between his fingers to the size of a pea, 
would, with great dexterity and privacy, fling 
it in the face of some one employed in eating; 
the party struck, generally had his suspicions, 
of the quarter from whence it came, and 
would watch his opportunity of returning the 
compliment. The more surprise was excited, 
the more this sort of hostility was practised, 
till the battle became general, and at last 
whole cakes were expended in this species 
of sport. The fair part of our company re- 
tired to a plain before the house, and were’ 
followed by the gentlemen, the game still 
continuing. | 

To this succeeded dancing to a guitar, 
strummed bya pretty little girl about twelve 
years old; and some of the ladies accompanied 
with their voices the movements of their feet. 
Whilst this amusement was going on, a fine 
young bull was brought and tied by a long 
cord to the stump of a tree: the beautiful 
little animal seemed for a while to enjoy the 
noisy spsrt as much as any of the company, 
till he had received several very marked in-, 
sults, when he lost his temper, and with con- 
siderable violence ran at an Indian, against. 
whom he had already shown marks of hostili- 
ty. Several persons now joined in the at-! 
tempt to work him up to the highest point of 


irritation: the young men advanced jn front 
of him with only a pocket handkerchief, and 
when they had provoked him to attack them 
would merely step aside, and leave the han/. 
kerchief covering his face. The contest had 
continued without any one being endangere, 
till, in a furious charge at his Indian frieye 
the bull broke the rope; but the sable yi. 
versary very dexterously turned. short 
seized him by the tail, and contrived so ty 
hold him till another rope was passed rouyyy 
his body, and he was again secured, A sp). 
dier next leapt upon his back, but after a fey 
efforts the animal threw him toa considerable 
distance, and he fell with violence. He now 
became quite furious, when an Indian sprung 
upon his back, clasping his sides with his legs, 


and resisting every effort of the bellowing 
brute to dislodge him, finally galloped off into 
a wood, 

It was the first time I had ever witnessed 
any thing like a bull-fight, even of this mime 
kind: and as the parties did not seem to ap. 
prehend any perils, the laughter, in which 
the females had no inconsiderable share, was 
very boisterous and long-continued. Some oi 
the ladies remarked that the sun was low, 
when a general retreat was made to the 
house. I concluded all was over; but a long 
old table was brought out, and the friend by 
whom I had been introduced whispered to 
me that I was to witness the conclusion of all 
Spanish parties. 

Cards were produced, the table was imme- 
diately spread with doubloons and dollars, and 
considerable sums were won and lost inatew 
minutes. Iwasshocked to observe the change 
which took place, and in so short a time, from 
boisterous but innocent mirth, to a display of 
passions of the worst kind, and in which the 
ladies acted a still more unpleasant part than 
in the former sports. Those beautiful beam 
ing black eyes, which but a few minutes be- 
fore, had sparkled with life and joy, were 
now overcast and louring with expressions 0 
avarice and discord; not one smile nor Jest 
occurred during the whole of this short scene; 


‘for it only continued »while the horses were 


getting ready, when our cavalcade, consis 
ing of twenty-two animals, took a narrow pall 
through the woods. It was some time before 
hilarity resumed its sway; when some Cllr 
vetting and racing took place among the 
sprightly little chargers. We entered the 
city of Xalappa after sun-set in a body, and | 
was much pleased with what I had seen ; the 
entertainment, in its leading features, carnied 
my ideas back to the days of good Quect! 
Bess. 

Thy secret is thy prisoner; let it escape 

thee, and thou wilt be the prisoner of thy 


secret, 
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WHISPER TO A WIFE. 

jn the matrimonial character, gentle lady, 
no longer let your fancy wander to scenes of) 
pleasure or dissipation. Let home be how 
your empire, your world! Let home be now) 
ihe sole scene of your wishes, your thoughts, | 
your plans, your exertions. Let home be 
now the stage on which, in the varied charac-, 
wr of wife, of mother, and of mistress, you, 
strive to act and shine with splendor. In its 
sber, quiet scenes, let your heart cast its an-; 
chor, let your feelings and pursuits all be cen- 
tered. And beyond the spreading oaks that. 
siadow and shelter your dwelling, gentle lady, 
let not your fancy wander. Leave to your| 
husband to distinguish himself by his valor or 
Bhistalents. Do you seek for fame at home! 
and let the applause of your God, of your 


his back. ‘The collar, of course remained, 
that part being less liable to wear and tear.— 
The next suit of shirts he orderd to be made 
without collars—hence the fashion, 

False Cravats, alias, Stocks.—-Vhe name of 
these is a very happy one, for you feel about 
as comfortable encased in one of them, as 
if you were really set in the stocks. Still they 
have some advantage over the cravat, for they 
save the trouble of facing the glass an hour or 
two every day, to arrange a fashionable tie.— 
The invention of anew tie, by the way, is 
considered by the Fancy, as not less difficult 
and more important than the discovery of the 
philosopher’s stone. Nevertheless, I havein- 
vented one perfectly original and unique. I 
style it the Gordian tie, the peculiar excel- 


lence of which is, it will remain inextricable 


children, and your servants, weave for your as long as worn, I took the idea from the 
brow a never-fading chaplet. jhangman’s knot. 

An ingenious writer says, ‘*If a painter; alse Hair, alias, -Scatches.—1 abominate 
vised to draw the very finest object in the false hairina woman. Icare not how whim- 
world, it would be the picture of a wife, with! sical or fantastic she dresses her hair, provid- 
cyes expressing the serenity of her mind, and ¢d it be her own—whether she constructs it 
4 countenance beaming with benevolence in imitation of a crow’s nest or a cobweb—_ 
one hand lulling to rest on her bosom a lovely|/only let it be her own. Artificial curls are in 
ntan', the other employed in presenting a Constant danger of dropping off—they remind 
moral page to a second sweet baby, who stands one of so many criminals on the gallows, only 
at her knee—listening to the words of truth) a Aair’s breadth between them and eternity. 
wid wisdom from its incomparable mother.” ||Yet, ball-pated ladies will insist that false 

i think there is something very lovely in |scalps are better than none, and that they de- 
seeing a Woman overcome those little domes- fend a certain weak part from the attacks of 
tic disquiets which every mistress of a tamily (malicious young men. ‘This last idea gave 
Sas to contend with, sitting downto her break- occasion for a maiden acquaintance of mine to 
fist-table in the morning with a cheerful, smil- perpetrate a most desperate pun. I paid her 
ing countenance, and endeavoring to promote 3 visit the other evening, and found her with 
innocent and pleasant conversation among her a lap full of hair. 1 half suspected that Delilah 
httle circle. But vain will be her amiable ef- {like, she had been shearing some unfortunate 
turts at cheerfulness, if she be not assisted by |Sampson—twisting them into beautiful cork- 
her husband and other members around . and screws. My curiosity was excite, and I en- 
truly it 1s an unpleasant sight to see a family||quired what might be the use of such queer 
when collected together, instead of enliven- looking things. said she, lecring most 
ug the quiet scene with a little good-humored|| knowingly at myself, ** they are glorious for— 
Chal, sitting like so many statues, as if 
was unworthy the attention of the other: And'| Fal.e Hearts.—By these Ido not mean the 
then, When a stranger comes in, O dear, such| little stone trinkets ladies sometimes wear 
‘iiiles, and animation, and loguacity! ‘* Let) chamed round the neck. Oh no! they are an 
my ut be to please at home,” says the poet ; entirely different thing; not confined by 
Pil tuly f cannot help feeling a contemptible ||chains of gold, for no bonds can hold them.— 
“Puen of those persons, yourg or old, male |t cannot tell the composition of them, tor like 
o'female, who lavish their good-humour and ||the mind, they are known only by their effects, 
Pleasantry in company, and hoard up sullen-!|f bave wondered how woman-kind, from He- 
HOSS and Silence tor the sincere and loving jlen to Eliza VW harton, have been able to keep 
soup which compose their fire-side. from the men this grand secret of their free 
masonry—the composition of a false heart. 

‘ He that riseth late, must run all day, and shall searce 
overtake bis business by night.”—Frandiin. 

It is one of the strange infirmities of human 
nature, to rail at those vices in others of which 
we are guilty ourselves. Not are instances 
wanting of such persons as can ‘speak with 
the tongues of angels,” in praise of those good 


CHAPTER OF FALSITIES., 

From the Boston Galaxy. ) 

False Collars, alias, Gills. —The invention of; 
Nese Convenient articles is probably known} 
‘Utto few. Some years since, an economical 
‘achelor, to save the expense of washing, was 
‘ccustomed to wear his linen till it wore off 
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qualities to which they cannot themselves lay||ry do we spend in sleep; **forgett'ng tha 


the remotest claim. It is said of the poe: 
Thomson, that he was himself a great slug 
gard, indifferent swimmer, and no lover, who! 


has given such enchanting pictures of sylvan|)Wealth” was better known and _ practised,— 


‘That patriot, that lover of us all, that friend 
The whim has seized me to ‘ell the truth.| of the human family, seems to be forgottey, 


His maxims of wisdom suit not the evil tenor 
of the times, for “men have lost their rea. 


bathing, pastoral love, «nd early rising. 


If I can only speek of the blessings of rising 
early from poetical “imaginings,” I can at 
least deprecate the evil of Isying late in bed 
from experience. I must, however, do myself 
the justice to say, that I have occasionally, 
by main strength, seen the morn, ‘fin russe’ 
mantle clad,’? and drank the fresh breath of 
early day. But tbe freedom of choice ‘(such 
an inexhorable tyrant is habit) was not unlike; 
that of the Irish vol/ynfeer, who was drawn out 
by the hair of his head. 

Vhe love of early rising should be laid in 
childhood. Parents may more often blame 
themselves than their children for wasting the 
morniig tm bed. Some people encourage 
children to sleep, becaus: thev are then ow: 
of the Asmany send them to school at 
an unsuitable age, fora likc reason, where they 
learn (alas! how great the evil!) nothing but 
vulgarity and wickedness. It is the piactice 
of most parents to ca// up their children when 
ready for them. Tius they form a habit o 
laving in bed until called once, twice, or 
thrice, as they dare to brave parental displea- 
gure. 

have introduced a different practice among 


my children and domestics, which in my opi- 
nion, is the only way to make early risers. | 


never call up any one. Let your child or ser-' 
vant lay in bed until noon, rather than call 


him. 
secures their obedience. 


as a practice slept late. At sun-down they go 


to bed, at day-light thev are stirring; and! 
such as are within hearing call out, ** Father, 
the sun shines.” I have known the little bu-| dropped away, and left him almost alone. 
sy fellows often up at four o’clock in the win-' 
ter, preferring the cold to the warmth of their, 


bed. Such is nature, and such it will con- 
tinue under a skilful direction. That my 
fondness for the pillow may not appear incon- 
sistent with my maxims, and the conduct I 
enforce in others, | confess the fault to them 
as an early habit, and bid them avoid it. 

This sleeping life away, has more evils in 
it than is at first imagined. The loss of plea- 
sure is sunk inthe mighty considerations of 
waste, poverty and disease, which attend 
upon a sluggard life Hear what poor Rich- 
ard says. ‘* Sloth, like rust, consumes faster 
than labor wears, while the used key is always 
bright.” “ Dost thou love life ? then do not 


squander time, for that is the stuff time is 
Ifow much more than is necessa- 


made 


My domestics knoay that their stay with The cloud had, indeed, at times, come over it, 
me depends upon their getting up early. That but it had passed away. He had bowed to 
My children know, 
no other habit than early rising, having never 


the sleeping fox catches no pouliry, and there 


will be sleeping enough in the grave,” 
I wish, in fact, that Dr. Franklin’s “ Way to 


sun.’ L. 


CONSUMPTION.—a Mmonrat TALe. 


There is something of moral sublimity jn 
that unbending firmness with which we see 
the virtuous man struggling with the stora, 
and truumphing in the panoply of his religion, 
It is easy to be resigned to suffering ere the 
thunder has yet burst over our heads ;—but 
in the strength of religion to wrestle with the 
power of the destroyer; amid the darkness 
below to fix the steady eye on the eternal 
light above ; as link after link is broken from 
the chein of our earthly hopes, to feel the 
heart clinging more closely to those which 
are not of this world; to stand alone upon the 
shores of life, and see the last plank amid the 
wreck swept from beneath our feet, yet sup- 
ported on the rock of ages, to feel the 
eternal hope deepening and strengthening 
but more intensely within us; this is to proc- 
fice that hardest lesson, * Thy will be done.” 
_ A few years since, I resided in the neigh- 
borhood of a venerable Friend. A clergy: 
man, and residing in the heart of the county, 
his life glided away like the summer stream 
in the quiet sunshine of tranquil affection. 


the hand that had laid his hopes in the dust; 
and when the bitter cup was removed, he had 
drunk consolation from the fountains of ever 
lasting hfe. One by one, the friends of his 
youth, and the children of his hopes had 


Yet one remeined, who was all the world to 
him. Often have I heard him bless God that 
when the voice of his rebuke was heard, he 
had spared her, who now in the freshness 0 
her beauty was ever at his side. 

| It was the close of the Sabbath. In the 
‘calm twilight of a summer’s evening I s* 
listening to the conversation of my_ friend, 
Near us sat his wife, and opposite his daug): 
ter; her hand clasped in his, to whom the 
next day it was to be pledged ‘for joy and 
tor sorrow.”’ The deep and beautiful seren\ 
that pervaded nature, as it lay stretched be 
fore us in the quiet moonlight, seemed '? 
communicate itself to our own hearts. Th 
hills, the rocks, and the trees, lay sleeping" 
‘the clear light; while their deep shadow’, 
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marked but more strongly its beauty. Our/bore to allude to her situation, lest she should 
very conversation was carried on in suppress-|add to the distress of her friends, she at 
ed tones, as if fearfu' of disturbing the sabbath length ventured to speak freely. “It is not,’’ 
stillness around. Allured by the beauty of she said, addressing the three individuals who 
the evening the voung couple walked out ||were dearest to her, ‘‘ it is not so hard to die. 
together, to pour forth the fullness of their|I know my Redeemer liveth, and that the 
hearts in the secret sanctuary of nature. silken tie is not severed forever.”” For you, 
“We shall see you to morrow,”’ said my|\she said, addressing her lover, “ you will not 
friend as 1 rose to take my leave. Yes! added forget her memory, who to the last will so 
his wife, ‘* Annette expects you to-morrow.!love vours. Death seals the vow, that our 
On this occasion she wishes the presence of — and our lips but pledged; and though 
her old and early friends.”. Iaccepted the in-!lwe meet not as we would have met, we are in. 
sitation. the hands of Him who judgeth wisely. You 
The next morning dawned as clear as the |/should have beena son to my parents ; for my 
preceding evening had promised. Ast walk- sake be so still. They will soon be childless. 
ed out to enjoy its freshness, I met my friend.).If you love my memory, love them.” Then 
“Annette is ill,”’ said he. ** She exposed her-| addressing her parents—* If in the course of 
selfto the damp and dews in her walk last life I have sometimes erred, and who has 
evening, and is now threatened with fever.’’; not? if [ have ever cost you a pang, or a tear, 
Jt proved more than a threat. A violentfever forgive me. I do not ask you sometimes to 
had seized upon her. Night after night, and, think of your child; I fear you will remember 
hour after hour, her mother sat at her bed-, her but too well.—But be not unhappy--re- 
sule, watching the progress of the disease,; member we meet again.” 
ministering to ber wants, and, the hardest task|| When I called the next morning to inqnire 
of all, wearing a smiling face, lest the increas- jafter her health, I was received at the door by 
ing despondency of her own heart should jher father. He took my han‘ in silence, and 
alarm her child. ‘leading me to an apartment, pointed to a 
There is something of sublimity in this trait ‘coffin. It bore the name and age of his 
of female character—this deep, enduring ten- daughter. He watched the expression of my 
Jerness of a mother’s love. With man, even countenance, and his lip quivered, and his 
when the object is one of his deepest and voice faltered ashe said, “ she has left us now, 
Jearest regard, there is a limit beyond which \but God’s will be done.” His emotion was 
le cannot pass; when exhausted nature w///, but momentary ; and he again stood in calm 
claim repose ; when the weary frame will sink,| and dignified composure at my side. I re- 
ail the drooping eyelid close. It is in th's' garded him with astonishment and reverence. 
moment of weakness that woman first puts. Friend after friend had gone ; hope after hope 
forth her strength ;—that the frame so feeble had withered; the strong link that had grap- 
and delicate as to shrink before the breeze, |pled his spirit to the earth was broken ;. and 
and bow beneath the dewdrop, rises at once! he stood unbent by the storm that had laid 
inits deep, strong energy ;—through nights ‘his last earthly hope in the dust. His soul 
of watching, and davs of despair, unbent by|seemed to rise in its strength as affliction 
fatigue without, unsubdued by the bitterness! weighed more heavily on it—to tower in its 
within—offering the language of hope amid! majesty above the darkness below, to dwellin 
the hidden anguish of an aching heart, an-! the light of its eternal hopes, as the mountain 
guish more deep, more bitter because it may lifts its head above the clouds below, into the 
not be uttered—turning in for strength and) pure light above. 
support, to the inexhaustible fountains of her) There is something peculiarly sad in thus 
own deep affection—and with the fabled devo-|'visiting the deserted places of those whom 
‘ion of the pelican, nourishing her offspring|'we love ; every object awakening anew some 
‘gain from the warm life-blood of her own self-|\melancholy remembrances, calling up the bit- 
sactihicing heart. ter and unuttered groan from the silent sanc- 
Meanwhile triumphing over every remedy,!tuary within. In one place lay Annette’s 
‘he deadly disease went on. None but they) work, another her chair; here her music, 
Who have witnessed it can picture the intense''there her books: and when we sat down in 
earnestness with which the anxious mother. the lonely apartment, how strongly did that 
vatched the countenance of the physician,\very loneliness remind us, that here was in- 
While day after day he felt the almost futter- deed the deepest solitude—the solitude of 
ug pulse, as if in his eye she could read the! desolate and broken hearts. Alas! the chain 
hat of life or death ;--and none but they who! of affection clings but more closely to us, 
have felt it, can tell the sinking, sickening of when its last link binds us to the grave. 
the heart, as that inquiring look read but ng 


| The mother’s was the grief of a mother. 
plainly “there is no hope.” But Annette |/The lover was calm and tranquil—it was the 
Vas not deceived; and though she long for-'calm of despair. Ibis reason was unsettled. 
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While he thus waved betwixt fire a 

| nd 
know that we were to be married mn the water, the very profound idea occurred to 
church. Is Annette in the first carriage.’” 


him, not to lay vielent bands upon hims lf 
She W to allow himself to be conducted out of 
arrived at the church-yard, we alighted. 17 In ‘the labyrinth of poverty by the fair hand of 
mother, with the vearnings of a mother’s : r 


heart, would descend into the tomb to see, 
where her child was laid. I saw her invo-. 
luntarily grasp the arm of an assistant, as the, 
coffin was slightly turned to facilitate its en 
trance, «as if fearing it would disturb her, 
child. ‘That repose, alas! wastoodeep tobe) 
broken. Her lover followed, with the On he reflected 
patient air of one constrained to be present at, UPON Als pian, and found it unexcep. 
he was tadificecnt. “Come,” tlonable in every point except in the very 
said he, plucking my coat, “ come, Annette shight circumstance of not knowing when or 
is waiting ;” and as IE lingered yet a moment, | where he was to find the rich heiress he want- 
the silent cavern rung with the horrid laugh): _In London, where all the world regard. 

7 ed him as a spendthrift, it was not once to be 


of ‘nsanity. | | 
H-r father alone seemed unsubdued by the ought of, be saw that for the future he must 


blow.—-Strong in the practice of the faith he| tirow lis nets cut elsewhere, 


had preached, the pole star of his hopes was), “f Afer much cogitation and searching, he 
on high. And though the pale cheek and)at last Int uponan old rch colonel, living upon 
faltering voice proclaimed at times that the!/his own estate, about twenty miles from the 
spirit was wrestling with the strong feelings! capitol, who fortunately had no acquuntance 
of nature, they served but as a more beautiful) im London, and was the father of an only 
comment on that religion, which could so ex- daughter. 
tract its bitterness from the sting of death, and! | « {ptothe house of this ceytleman, by means 
never did that humble prayer ‘* thy will be! ofa friend, to whom he promised half the 
cone,” flow from a sincerer spirit, than from booty, he got himself intreduced and receiv: 
that of that childless man. In the hour of trial’ ed, ‘The daughter of the colonel! was an awk- 
he had apphed his heart unto wisdom. So ward country girl, with round chubby cheeks 
teach me to number my days. ‘like Keuben’s cherubim, and looking particu: 
Under the beautiful shade of a large elm,) larly odd in the hand-me-down attire of her 
is the tomb where Annette reposes. Years sainted mother, which did not at all fit her, 
have now elapsed, and wild flowers and sweet-| and was of course not of the most fashionable 
brier have sprung up on the spot. There the eut, Her mind too, was attractive as her at- 
shrubs are distilling the morning dews; the) tre, she could only talk of hens and geese; 
flowers are breathing their fragrance, and the)!and when any other topic came above board, 
wild rose is shedding its leaves, and tears of} her conversation was limited toa ‘ves, yes,’ 
affection and respect still consecrate the holy) or a * no, no,’ all beyond this seemed to het 
vround. T. 
i | This wooden puppet was indeed a mighty 
THE BRIDEGROOM’S PROBATION. | contrast to the sprightly, gay, and _ lively 
A Tale from the German, illustrating the mode in which nymplis with whom the young Briton had, 
the German writers treat English subj cts. until this period, heen toving ; but he care- 
Bridegroom’s Probation” may be) fully confined to the solitude of his own bo- 
more amusing to our readers, as shewing how; som the disagreeable feeling of this heaven 
a German writer managesa plot and describes) und earth distant difference. His flattering 
the manners in England, tongue, called the girl’s silliness celestial in- 
“A young Englishman, from gaming, love 
affairs, and other such gold scattering enjoy-) ed to the beauty of the full blown damask rose. 
ments, had so nearly reached the dreys of his! The end of the song was, he turned to the 


thought he went to bed, and already in is 
nocturnal visions, the rapid racers flew, the 
far girls frisked around him, both of which 
he was happy in thinking, he might maintain 
in future by the dowry of his wife. 


some wealthy brde. With this conso! ne 


nocence, and her red swollen cheeks he liken- 
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During the funeral ceremonies, he remained|!grandfather’s hereditary portion that he cond 
as if an uninterested spectator, though at) calculate the departing hour of his last ruines 
times appearing to think that the ceremony), As one evening, he was returning home from ce 
was for lus wedding. 1 was entering acarriage| one of those haunts of dissipation which he 
to follow in the melancholy procession, where habitually frequented, feeble in bodv as in 
. accompanying me. We sat at first in silence; a firm look upon the ruin of his fortune, he 
at leneth in a low and contidential tone he, could not well determine whether he should 
said, we shall be married to morrow.” Then'lend his troubles by drawing a trigger, or by 
| connecting the present ceremony with the) throwing himself into the Thames. : 
Pies. 
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ether, and sued warmly for his daughter’s|/are adventurers, and request you to: give up 


hand. 
«The colonel, during his sixty year’s career 


‘hrough the world, had collected this much 
knowledge of mankind, that however slily the 
young man had masked himself, he could ne- 
ertheless discover the fortune hunter peep- 
ing through the disguise. At first, therefore, 
he thought of peremptorily refusing him per- 
mission to woo his daughter; but on the other 
hand, he thought, ** the youth is fashionable,” 
aid perhaps, L may be doing injustice; he, as 


. 
vet, betrays no anxiety about the portion, and 


why should the girl that is marriageable, re- 
main longer at home? His request shall be 
granted, but his apparent disinterestedness 
shall stand a decisive trial. 

“The suitor was then informed that the 
father had no objections to the match, pro- 
vided his daughter would give her consent; 
and she, poor thing, replied as in duty bound, 
“My father’s will is mine.” Indeed, could 
any thing else be expected. 

“In the course of a few weeks, the cere- 
mony was performed at the country house of 
the colonel, and he instantly made his son-in- 
law acquainted with his wife’s portion, which 
in German money might amount to thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The dissembler acted as if he 
wished to know nothing about the matter, and 
solemnly vowed that he had not as yet thought 
on such things, but had regarded only the no- 
ble qualities of his charming wife, whose pure 
self was dearer to him than all the treasures 
of the world. 

‘ Upon this they sat down to table, and the 
father-in-law urged and begged that they 
would make as much haste as possible, as it 
was his intention that the young married peo- 
ple should set off that very afternoon for Lon- 
don, and that he should accompany them. 


“The son-in-law was confounded, and be- 
gan to make some excuses about travelling on 
the first day of his happiness ; but the soldier 
maintained that these were futile, assuring 
him that he had particular reasons for proceed- 
ing forthwith to the capital, and that his ma- 
trmonial joys would be as well realized in 
Loudon as in the country. What was to be 
done? Why the journey was immediately un- 
dertaken. The old man securing in a small 
casket, before the eyes of the bridegroom, 
the portion of the bride, partly in gold and 
partly in bank notes, took it under his arm, 
and placed himself by the side of the young 
people in the carriage. 

“ The road ran through a forest, and scarce- 
ly had they fairly entered it, when two horse- 
men darted out from the brushwood, with 
masks upon their faces, and stopped the car- 
tage. One of the persons watched the pos- 
tllton with a presented pistol, while the other 
approached the coach window and said, ** We 


4 


instantly the portion of the bride |” 

** The colonel and his son-in-law swore and 
ranted, but the robber insisted upon his de- 
mand. After some parleying, however, the 
horseman bent towards the young man, and 
whispered in his ear, * That you may see we 
are reasonable men, we leave you the choice 
of two things ; give us either the bride or her 
‘portion ; for certain reasons it is quite imma- 
terial to us, and moreover, no one shall ever 
know your decision.”’ 

** The bridegroom did not think long about 
the matter, for he whispered, “ Take the 
ibride !” * Brother,’ cried the robber to his 
accomplice, ‘ we shall take the bride.’ 

**In the twinkling of an eye, the soldier 
seized his gentle son-in-law by the neck, shook 
him violently, and exclaimed with a thunder- 
ing voice, ‘Ha! villain, so my conjecture was 
not unfounded that you cared not for my 
aaughter, but married for her fortune! God 
be praised that my child and my money are 
not irrecoverably in your clutches! Know 
then knave! the man that married you was no 
clergyman, but he wasa brother soldier in 
priest’s attire; and these gentlemen are no 
highwaymen, but friends who have done me 
the service of proving vou. | Since then, you 
have laid open your whole vileness we shall 
have no more connection. Ishall return home 
with my daughter and my money, and you 
may go to London, or to the devil.” 7 

‘© With these words he transplanted the as- 
tonished bridegroom with a kick from the car- 
riage to the road, and ordered the postillion 
to turn about. The out-law trudged back to 
London, and had, while upon the road, the 
fairest and best opportunity of determining 
whether he should now use a pistol, or throw 
himself into the river.” 


From the *‘ Recollections of Washington.” 
ROBERT MORRIS. 


It has often been asked ‘* Who were the 
favourites of Washington? whom did he 
love ?? L answer, the most worthy. Washing- 
ton lived for his country, and for so much did 
he **live and move,” and almost “ have his 
being,” that when he loved a man that man 
must lové-his country. 

Inthe war of Independence, Greene was 
his Hephestion, yet such was his delicacy in 
bestowing praise, even where most deserved, 
that he declined the mentioning of Greene’s 
division, which had so gallantly covered the 
retreat from Brandywine, saying, to that illus- 
trious commander, who prayed that his com- 
rades might receive their well-edrned com- 
mendation—* You sir, are considered in this 
larmy as my favorite officer ; your division is 
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composed of Southrons, my more immediate, In 1798, when the lieutenant general and 
countrymen, Such are my reasons.” jcommander in chief repaired to Piiladelphig 
It has been thought that certain vivacious)to superintend the organization of his |ge 
personages, as Governeur Morris, and General jarmy, unmindful of the dignity, wealth ang 
Heury Lee, were in the habit of taking liber- splendor which crowded to greet his arriys! 
ties with the Chief. Around the Father ofjjhe paid his first visit to the prison house and 
his Country, his virtues and character created |Robert Morris. The old man wrung the 
an atmosphere of awe and veneration, in|/hand of the chief in silence, while his tearfy) 
which undue familiarity could not have exist-/|eye gave the welcome to such a home. Tije 
ed for a moment. No men living were more mouse was indeed, in his iron bound cage . 
ardently attached to the Chief than the Revo- but in the United States of America, for an. 
lutionary Statesman and distinguished officer,|ris to have been imprisoned in character, the 
alluded to. They possessed brilliant talents,) bars should have been of gold. How is this 
had rendered conspicuous services, and were ‘Americans? Is it not the condemnation of 
the. most pleasurable companions of their) Manlius on the Capitoline Hill; a crime whic) 
time. These considerations, together with ‘the heathen Roman dared not commit! The 
the absence. of restraint at the private parties financier of the revolution, whose talent and 
of the President, gave rise to the idea that credit sustained the cause of his country, in 
there were certain characters who could ap-| that courtry’s utmost need. . 
proach without reserve, and even toy with; Whatever may have been his misfortunes, 
the passive lion. But the lion, though passive, say his faults, did not his generous services 
was the lion still. He could always be ap- “plead like angels, trumpet-tongucd, against 
proached, and sometimes in sportive mood, jthe deep damnation” of such a home for his 
but not so near as to lay hand upon his mane.| age: And when broken hearted, pennyless, 


If I am asked—And did not Washington friendless, and forgotten, his gray hairs de- 
unbend and admit to familiarity, and social Scended in sorrow to the grave, how was the 
friendship, some one person, to whom ace! last duty paid to him we owed so much.— 
and long and interesting association gave pe- How many of those who had basked in the 
culiar privilege, the privilege of the heart ? sunshine of his prosperity, fed at his ever hos. 


i answer that favoured individual was Robert, Pitable board, and drunk of his ever flowing 
Morris. cup, followed his hearse. Where were the 


Rae . corporate bodies—where the long trains ot 
General in chet of the, Armies of South who were fed up to pay thr be 
to the republic’s benefuctor ? 


vations of his suffering soldiery, first learned * + 

| Anotherand most valued friend of the chief 
the value of Robert Morris. It was he who). 
brought order eut of chaos, and whose talent )“° Nelson, of Virginia. He signed the de- 


and credit sustained the cause of his country aration and was patriot, 
in his worst of times. Virtues and services| Pe eee 
‘| At the commencement of the war of the 


like these endeared their possessor to the; revolution, General Nelson possessed a noble 


paternal chief, in whose heart the financier!\r tune; he lavished it in the cause of liberty. 
of the revolution held an esteem which nei- From his personal virtues, he had the most 


ther time nor misfortune could alter or im ‘commanding influence in the state ; he exert- 


: P ‘ed it in rallying her sons, when a powerful 

Mr. Morris was ever a guest at the private fue invaded her soil. His weight of character 
and select parties of the President. So much ‘enabled him to unlock the coffers of avarice, 
was this a matter of course, that the steward,’ and give their hoards to the aid of the coun- 
having first placed Mr. M’s favorite wine at try, when that country had ne:ther a dollar in 
the plate immediately on the right of the her treasury, nor credit to obtain one. His 
chief, would repair to the dwelling of Morris plough was left in the furrow that his horses 
and observe—“ The President dines with ajmight drag our munitions of war ; and when 
select party of friends to-day, and expects |inyited by Lafayette, to point the guns of a 
your company as usual.” new battery at York, he directed them against 

When Mr. Morris first engaged in those the best house in town, because, it was his 
speculations which terminated so unhappily, pensar paternal mansion, and was supposed to 
Washington, with the privilege of sincere contain the enemies of his country. Such 
friendship, remonstrated, observing, ‘‘ You ||were the virtues and services of Thomas Nel- 
are old, and had better retire, rather than en- son. Having lived to witness the consumma- 
gage in such extensive concerns.” Morris tion of that Independence, which his pen had 
replied, “ your advice is a ptoof of that wis- signed and his sword had earned, he closed 
dom and prudence which govern all your ‘his eyes in peace, leaving » very numerous 
words and actions ; but, my dear general, I family, and a fortune greatly impaired by the 
can never do things in the small ; I must either ivast sacrifices he had made for American 
be a man or a mouse,” liberty. And will the 4merican reader believe, 
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tha’ “he widow of such » patriot and such a 
ma’. byes in Virginia, on which the fame ancl 
character of Nelson sheds unfading lustre— 
that this venerable relict, now on the verge 
of human life, blind and poor, has yet ‘o 
learn whether an emancipated country can 
be iust, more than forty years not having 
sufficed to show her whether it can be grate- 


“WILL YOU ENDORSE ?” 


We pity, ah, sincerely pity, the poor 
we had like to have used a wor? which no 


polite man would use, and no christian man)! 


should use lightly—in other words then, we 
sincerely pity the man, whoever he is, who is 
in want of money, and is running about hither 
and yon, asking his friends to endorse for 
him. 

“Mr. Wiseman, will you be kind enough 
to endorse for me, for a small sum of money ?” 
“Excuse me, sir, I never endorses for no 
man—not even for my grandmother. I think 
it is abad practice, I do; many a man is 
ruined by it as flat as a flounder—wherefore 
1 made myself a solemn promise, if God 


would bless me with money, never to help), 


nohuman being—and V’ve been as good as 
my word.” ‘This is a damper, you will say ; 
but not easily discouraged, you proceed to 
another of your friends, and thus accost him : 


‘Mr. Smoothface, I am in want of a small), 


sim of money to carry on my business— 


(which by the way, is improving, and only), 
needs a little of the ready rhino, to proceed)’ 


with advantage, ) will you be good enough to 
favour me with your name on the back of 
My dear sir, I would’nt hesitate a 
moment, if it was in my power to serve you— 
but, sir, I am really, su~1—I—indeed, sir, it 
is out of my power to assist you in the present 
case. There isno man in the world I would 
assist sooner; but really the situation of my— 


out of my power to render you any assis- 
tance.” ** Sir, I had imagined, from the liber- 
al offers of service you made me, when I em- 
barkelin my present undertaking,that I might 
depend on you for some small assistance— 
some———”” Really, sir, I—I—I’m very busy 
—very much engaged at present—-good-day 
sir!” Not willing to give up the point with- 
oul farther trial, you proceed to call upon 
another of your friends and thus— 

‘* Mr.Snickersnee, my good, good friend, I 
thould be very glad of the whisk of your pen ; 
would be of infinite service to mein my 
Present affairs.” «* Anan?” “ Tsay Mr. Snick- 


‘shee, | shall be greatly obliged to you if} 


you wl endorse for me to a small amount.” 


;with yourself which way to turn next.— You 


become security for me, for two or three hun- 
dred dollars.’’ ‘* That-are is a thing I can’t 
do possibly. I shall be glad to help ve any 
way in the world—if ye want a barrel of pork, 
or a hogsit of cider, I shall be glad to let ye 
have ’em for cash, as cheapas any other man, 
I don’t care who t’other is.”—** Good-bye, 
‘Mr. Snickersnee.” 

Thus baffled, vou walk home, and debate 


ruminate on the cold, unaccommodating dis- 
position of mankind, and if vou have anv spice 
of the cynic about you, you cannot help com- 
paring them to a tortoise, which draws its 
head within its shell, and thus secure, cares 
not a fig how the world wags without. In 


jand accordingly prescribed liberally for his 


this state of feeling, you would be apt to dis- 
card the whole circle of your species, were it 
not fora few cheering rays of kindness you 
have here and there met with, and hope still 
to meet on the journey of life. . 


DISCOVERY OF THE JESUIT’S BARK. 


An Indian in a delirious fever having been 
left by his companions by the side ofa river 
‘as incurable, in order to quench his thirst, he 
‘drank plentifully of the water of the river, 


which having long imbibed the virtues of the 
bark that floated on the stream, it quickly 
dispersed the fever of the Indian. He return- 
ed perfectly well to his friends, and having 
mentioned the manner in which he was cured, 
ithe afflicted flocked in crowds to the holy 
stream. The more intelligent of the tribe, 
however, discovered the reason of the medical 
virtue of the water. In 1640, the lady of*the 
\viceroy of Peru was recovered from a danger- 
ous fever by its use. In 1640, cardinal de 
Luga and other Jesuits, spread the reputation 
of this medicine through Spain, Italy and 
Rome, and hence it obtained its name. 


A CURE FOR A COLD. 


Mr. Loutherbourg, the famous scene pain- 
ter, had afancy that he could cure all diseases, 


friends and all others willing to fall under his 
hands. A person of great faith applied to him 
for a cure for a very bad cold, and Louther- 
bourg’s advice was, “ Dou you see, Sare, can 
you like to dreenk bran-tea.”’ 

‘* Brandy,” replied the patient, nothing loth 
to find so palatable a medicine hinted a‘, as he 
imagined. “ Certainly ; { have no objections to 
it whatever.” 

Vy, then,” said Loutherbourg, bran- 
teais the very thing for you. Take tree, 
four—ees, four—cups of it as hot as you can 
oP KOON big tea cups, just after break- 

t. 


‘cally, sir, 1 don’t exactly comprehend 


wish you would, if you please. 


ss Vithout vater!” said Loutherbourg. 
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do vou mean? No more vater than is in the| 
bran-tea itself ven made. Take it as you get 
it. Take four large--very large soops—be- 
tween breakfast and dinner ; and ven you find 
achaige for better or vorse come to me.” 
The faith of the patient was great, and so 
was his swallow. For five davs he stuck to 
what he thought was the prescription of the 
painter—was of course drunk all day—and, at 
the conclusion of his exertions, in this way, 


[but the magnificent present from one unloy. 
ed is like golden fetters, which encumber 
and restrain not the less for being made of 
costly materials, 

Study is to the mind what exercise js to 
ithe body ; neither can be vigouous without 
‘exertion, 

That reason which is favorable to our de. 
sires, appears always the best. 

The Mogul Sultan Achar bore this inscrip. 


he came to Loutherbourg full of gratitude for 
his advice. 

‘*1 am quite cured,” said he, “ Mr. Lou-, 
therbourg; I never imagined that brandy was. 
so complete acure. I feel quite obliged.” 

“QO, yes,” said Loutherbourg, “I was sure 
it would cure you. 
time you was taking it.” 


tion upon one of his seals: ‘*I never knew 4 
man lost upon a straight road.” 


DISTILLATION OF SEA WATER. 
A most successful experiment on this su). 


‘lying in the London Docks. 


The apparatus 


“Cool!” said the patient: ‘No, not ex- Consists ofa fire placed in front, having un. 


actly cool. LIwasrather hot. Zounds, Sir, 
no man can drink a quart of spirits in the fore- 
noon and keep cool,” 

Spirits said Loutherbourg, rather aston- 
ished ; “vy there is no spirits in tea made of 
bran.” 

“Tea made of bran!” said his amazed friend. 
“*It was hot brandy I drank.” 

An explanation of course followed, 
gentleman, however, was cured. 

| —— 


DRESS. 

The technicals of dress are engrafted on 
every pursuit, and embraced in every science. 
Dress the line, says the adjutant ; dress the sal- 
lad, saysthe epicure ; dress his jacket cries the 
overseer. A lawyer is nothing without a sutz; 
a courtier is nothing without address ; and any 
man will be wronged if he cannot get redress. 
Will they not swift, Miss? asks the draper 
shopboy, as he hands a pretty girla pair of 
gloves; and the printer ofa news-paper calls 
on his customers to patronize its new dress. 

So we have the Aahit of speaking, the habit 
of writing, &c.; the terms of dress being of 
universal use and application. 


- 


PROVERBS FROM THE HEBREW. 


The 


\derneath a large oven. In the upper partis 


a tank, into which the sea-water is put; and 
well fitted over this are two coppers for boil- 
ing broth or meat. Between this tank and 
the oven below, the flame of fire is carried 
with great but equal strength to the flue 
behind; from which, however, but little 
smoke is discharged, the apparatus acting as 
an almost perfect fumivore. From the tank 
proceeds a bent tube, which conducts the 
steam into the refrigeratory, where it is con- 
densed into a quadrangular box, which is 
hollowed in the middle ; this box is surround- 
ed by another tank, into which cold salt water 
is poured, which, when heated, is let in bya 
pipe and cock to the tank below the cooking 
coppers, there to be converted into steam ant 
condensed as before mentioned. With this 
apparatus a piece of beef was roasted in the 
oven; about 34 gallons of excellent soup 
made, where only two gallons of water had 
originally been put in; a leg of mutton boiled, 
with turnips in a copper, into which not 4 
drop of water had been poured; a quantity 
of pure fresh, almost tasteless, water, produc- 
ed, equal to a quart of beer measure, in the 
short space of five minutes, 


The myrtle that grows among nettles is 
still a my:tle. 

It isnot as thy mother says of thee, but 
as thy neighbors say. 

Do not fling dirt into the well out of which 
thou hast drank. 

If a word be worth one sixpence, silence is 
worth two. 

As the garden, so is the gardener. 

When you marry, descend the ladder ; 
when you choose a friend, ascend. 

Do not look at the goblet, but its contents. 

A lie has no feet. 

The hand of a friend imparts inestimable 


| FERDINAND’S PALACE. ~ 
Ihave never, says an author, beheld any 
thing of so singular magnificence as the hail 
of the throne (de Los Reynos.) The orn 
‘ments, taken separately, are, it is not tobe 
‘denied, in bad taste, but the large number 0! 
statues in bronze, with their thunderbolts, 
their arms, crowns, and gilded eagles; the 
hangings of red velvet, which cast a strange 
reflection upon all these figures of burnished 
metal—and the immense mirrors in thei! 
frames, fashioned like festoons of gold—have, 
altogether, an effect truly remarkable. 1 
would have been difficult, I believe, to deco- 


value to the smallest token of remembrance, 


rate the place, asa whole, with greater am 
more imposing splendor, The most beaut 
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ful marbles of Spain support, betwixt the sta-; used to do, zo he zent Ilo make up vor't, as my 
tues, many most valuable antique busts and) zdummach be ’nation good. That be it.’ This 
vases. Four lions are placed as a defence to! naturally called forth a burst of laughter, 
the steps leading to the recess of the throne.’ : which was occasionally repeated on observing 
vigures of Justice and Prudence seem to)/the very able way in which he justified the 
watch over its preservation; and the large account he had given of his “ zdummach.” 
ceiling painted by Tiepolo, represents the —_ 
Triumph of Spain, surrounded by the Rations 4 
which have adopted herlaws. Almost all the REMEDIES FOR HUNGER AND THIRST. 
neople of the world are there to be seen ; tor, That smoking gives relief to habitual pains 
at the time of that noble work, ‘*Spain was) of the stomach which arise from the irritation 
every where that the sun shone.” of the gastric secretions, iswellknown. The 
ing the flow of saliva. Dr. Percival relates 
GOOD LIKENESS. the case of a gentleman, who used to masti- 
Pr. Buchanan, of the U. S. Navy, stationed’ cate for many hours daily a piece of lead; 
at Sackett’s Harbour, having sent his son to which being neither hard, friable, nor offen- 
New York for the purpose of taking passage sive to his stomach, suited his purpose, he 
for Furope, wrote to a friend in that city to se-)|thought, better than any other substance.— 
lect a portrait painter, and have the boy’s like-| He continued the custom for many years, de- 
ness taken and sent to him. ‘This was done, riving great ease from it, and suffering no 
and some time after the friend received a let-'sensible injury from the poisonous quality of 
ter expressing the father’s approbation of the||the metal. On mentioning the fact to a navy 
portrait, and relating a singular occurrence surgeon, the Doctor was told, that the sailors, 
evincing the truth of the resemblance. jwhen in hot climates, are wont to mitigate 
“My friend, Captain Heilman, has a fine thirst by rolling a bullet in their mouths.— 
pointer dog, named Pero. My dear James; When a scarcity of water occurs at sea, Dr. 
being an excellent shot, and fond of sporting, | Franklin has advised that the mariners should 
ai) intimacy was consequently formed between'| bathe themselves in tubs of salt water ; for, in 
jim and Mr. Pero, who would frequently call pursuing the amusement of swimming, he ob- 
(as it were) for James to go a hunting. After served that, however thirsty he was before 
James’ absence, he repeated his visit about) immersion, he never continued so afterwards ; 
once a Week, as if seeking his former friend. and that though he soaked himself several 
The first visit he paid after the arrival of Dun-) hours in the day, and several days successive- 
lap’s semblance of his sporting companion was. ly, in salt water, he perceived not, in conse- 
truly affecting. The moment he came into! quence of it, the least taste of saltness in his 
ihe door the picture struck his eye—he stood) mouth. He also further suggests, that the 
motionless, one leg raised, and his tail wag-)same good effect might perhaps be derived 
ging for a few moments—he then seemed to from dipping the sailor’s apparel into the sea, 
have identified the truth of his own sight; he|and expressed a confidence that no danger of 
rapidly approached it, whining and wagging’ catching cold would ensue. 
his tail, Jumped upon the chair over which it ) 
stood, and placing his fore paws on the frame, 
licked the hands of his quondam young friend : TRAITS OF LIFE. . 
and le repeats his visits frequently, Ph ‘*‘ There are people,” continued the corpo- 


ere his departure, with his tail wagging adieu.|\ral, ‘*who can’t even breathe, without slan- 
i presume this fact has taken place a dozenijdering a neighbor.” ‘* You judge too severe- 


times, aud in the presence of a dozen people.” ly,” replied my aunt Prudy,—* very few are 
ER ae slandered who do not deserve it.”—* That 
may be,” retorted the corporal, ** but I hae2 
AN ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM. [heard very slight thingssaid of you.” The 
A species of this sort of argument took place}|face of my aunt kindled with anger. “ Mr !” 
at one of the Clurchwarden’s dinners,)!exclauned she, ‘*Ms! slight things of Me! 
which excited considerable amusement. It|'what can any body say or Mx ?” ‘* They 
1s Customary on such occasions for the Clerkj|say,” answered the corporal gravely, and 
aiid Sexton to attend. In the present instance |drawing his words to keep her in suspense 
the Clerk (who is a very respectable old man)|“ that—that vor ARS NO BETTER THAN YOU 
and the Deputy Sexton made their appear-|sHoutp BE.” Furv flashed from the eyes 
ance, On the latter being asked the reasonjjof my aunt.—* Who are the wretches ?” 
of his father’s absence, and his ow atten: —~—‘*I hope they slander no one that does 
dance, he gave the following very cogent re-|/ot deserve it,” remarked the corporal jeer- 
Plv.—** Veyther be a got wold, an’ ha lust his\\ingly, as he left the room. 
adummach zu thal ke can’t eat zo much as hei The feelings of my aunt may well be cen- 
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ceive: She was sensibly injured. True, 
she had her foibles. She was peevish and 
fretful—but she was rigidly moral and virtu- 
ous. The purest ice was not more chaste. 
The pope himself could not boast more piety. 
Conscious of the correctness of her conduct, 
she was wounded at the remark of the corporal. 
Why should the neighbors slander her! She 
coulda not conjecture. 

Let my aunt be consoled. She falls under 
the common lot of nature. A person who 
can live in this world, without suffering slan- 
der, nust be too stupid or insignificant to 
claim attention. 


RACINE AND HIS FAMILY. 
The French poet, Racine, having one day 
just returned from Versailles, where he had 
een vo!) a visit, was waited upon by a gentle- 
man, with an invitation to dine at the hotel de! 
Conde. ** I cannot possibly have the honour; 
to go there,” said the poet, ‘fit is a week 


since | have been with my wife and children | 


. 
they are overjoyed: to see me again, and have 


provided a fine carp, so that I must dine with 
those dear relations.” ‘* But my good, sir,” 
rephed the gentleman, ‘several of the most 
distinguished characters in the kingdom ex- 
pect your company, and will be very glad to, 
see you.” On this, Racine brought out the 
carp, and showed it to his visiter, saying, 
“Here, sir, is our little meal; now then say, 
having provided such a treat for me, what 
apology could I make for not dining with my 
poor children? Neither they nor my wife 
could have any pleasure in eating a bit of it! 
without me; pray be soobliging as to mention 
my excuse to the Prince of Conde, and my, 
other illustrious friends.” The gentleman 
did so, and not only his serene highness, but 


all the company present, professed them- 


+ 


selves infinitely more charmed with the proof 


and a father, than they possibly could have 
been with his delightful conversation. 


of the poet’s faithful tenderness, as a husband) 


I could no never see him at de theatre, so je 
vais chez lui—to his house in Hertford stro: 
muffled in great coat, and I say, ‘ Domestigue? 
—you hear ?—* Yes.’ £ Vell, den, tell yoy; 
master dat M. , de Mayor of Staflord, 
be below.’ Domestique fly--and on de instant 
1 be shown into de drawing room. In yoy 
more minute, Sheridan leave his dinner party, 
enter de room hastily, stop suddenly, stare, 
and say,—‘How dare you, Grim, play me 
such atrick?? Then putting himself into , 
passion, he go on,——‘ Go sare !—get out of my 
nouse.” ‘Begar, say I, placing my back 
against de door, ‘not till you pay me my 
forty pound’—and then, I point to the peu, 
ink and paper, on one small table in de cor. 
ner and say——* Dere !—write me de check, 
and de Mayor shall go vilement—entendez 
vous? If not, morbleau, vill 

interrupted dis clevare man, if [ 
must, Grim, lt must,’—and as if he were tres 
presse-—very hurry—he write de draft, and 
pushing it into my hand, he squeeze it, and] 
do push it into my pocket. Vell den, I do 
make haste to de banker’s, and giving it to 
de clerks, I say, ‘four tens if you please, 
sare” ‘Four tens!? he say with much sur. 
prise; ‘de draft be only for four pounds!— 
vata clevare fellow dat Sheridan is! But 
1 say, ‘If you please, sare, donnes moi donc 


‘those four pounds.’ - And den he say, ‘Call 


again to-morrow!’ Next day I meet de 
manager in de street, and I say, ‘ Mistare 
Sheridan, have you forget!’ and den he laugh 
and say, Vv, Grim, I recollected afterwards 
—I left ont de vat a clevare tellow 
dat Sheridan is!’ 

Some months afterwards, again meeting 
Grimaldi, I inquired of him, whether he bad 
at last been paid. He replied in the aflirma- 
tive, but with a look and tone of voice so al- 
‘tered, that it seemed to say, he was better 
‘pleased with Sheridan’s humor than Sheridan’s 
money. 


A WIFE. 


GRIMALDI AND SHERIDAN. 


When a man of sense comes to marry it isa 


The following is a well-told anecdote of 
Sheridan, from Reynolds’ Memoirs : 

As a fair humorous specimen of ruse contre 
ruse, and of Sheridan’s most adroitly Aoazing 
the hoaxers, I must add the following anec- 
dote. I was walking, one day, with Vom 
King, in Pall Mall, when we met the cele- 
brated clown Grimaldi, father of the present 
Joe Grimaldi. 
the most ludicrous astonishingnt and delight, 
he exclaimed-- 

**O vat a clevare fellow dat Sheridan is !— 
shall I tell you ?—Qui,—Yee I vill-- Bien donc 


jcomfort and counsel him, one who can reason 


children. 


Approaching us with a face of 


‘train up a child in the way he should go.” 


‘companion whom he wants, not an artist.—lt 
‘is not merely a creature who can paint and 
play, sing and dance; it isa being who can 


and reflect, and feel and judge, and discourse 
and discriminate ; one who can assist him in 
his affairs, lighten his sorrows, purify his Joy» 
strengthen his principles, and educate bis 
Such is the woman who is fit for 4 
mother, and the mistress of a family. A Wo- 
man of the former description may occasion: 
ally figure in the drawing room, and attract 
the admiration of the company, but she is €0- 
tirely unfit for a helpmate to a man, and to 
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SELECTIONS 
oF HUMOUK, WIT, SCNTIMENT, &C. 


Wien Lord Kenvon was on the bench, he 
atrended an assize at Croydon, and one of the 
prisoners requested to have his trial put off 
from eleven to four o’clock, on the ground 
that a witness whom he expected from Lon- 
don, and who would give him a good charac- 
ter, could pot arrive till the latter hour.— 
The reply of the Judge was, “ Oh I will give 
you credit for a good character, and now Pil 
try you; swear the Jury.” The Jury were 
sworn, and the prisoner was convicted. 


A gentleman meeting a friend in Chesnut 
street, remarked that Mr. who was 
just passing, and had recently failed, “ looked 
jelow tide” —Far from it, replied his friend, for 
he has over run the Banks. 


CASKET. 


A witling who was fond of playing upon 
words, was asked his opinion of the novel, 
raz Fortunes or Nicer. it’s common,”’ 
said he, **but every thing 1s common.’ No} 
new ideas; all common. Can’t put on a 
fashionable coat but in a week it’s common. 
Go to the theatres, St. Stephen’s, or the Bar, 
what do you hear? all common! common! 
common!” **I suppose you were born upon 
a common,” said one, “and used to short 


commons.” ‘**Poh! common place,” said 
the witling. ‘* And yet I own all I have is 
common.” ‘* Except one thing,” said the 


other. ** What is that?” “You can’t say you 
lave common sense.” 


EPIGRAM. 
Well, said my friend, I like your creed— 
That friends in need are friends indeed; 
Thus you and I are friends most true, 
For I’m in need, and so ure you!! 


A gentleman being rather hot-pressed in 
company to sing a song, pettishly observed 
that **thev wished to make a 4utt of him.”— 
‘*By no means, my good fellow,” rejoined 
one of his tormentors, ‘* we only want to get 
a stave out of you.”’ 


| 


A Scottish nobleman one day visited a law- 
ver at his office; in which at the time, there 
was a blazing fire, which led him to exclaim, 
Mr.—_———., your office is as hot as an oven,” 
‘ So it should be, my Lord,” replied the law- 
ycr, **as it is here that | make my bread.” 


— 


Sheridan was dining with the black-browed 
Chancellor, when he produced some admira- 
bie Constantia, which had been sent him 


A bottle of whiskey his spirits to stir, 


from the Cape of Good Hope. The wine 


285 


who saw the 
bottle emptied with uncommon rerret, and 
set his wits to work to get anotier.- The old 
Chancellor was not to be so easily ced to 
produce his curious Cape in suc! >: ofision, 


— 


and foiled all Sheridan’s attem: ts to get 
another glass. Sheridan being poo «i, and 


seeing the inutiity of persecutiny 
mutable pillar of the law, turned towards a 
gentleman sitting farther downy and ecaid, 
“Sir, pass inc thet Son 1 must 
return to Muadeira since I cannot double the 


Cape.” 


si 


DIGGING POTATOES. 
\ soldier furlough, and just convalescent, 
Ss aught a joo to supply him with cash for the 
present, 
And promised a farmer to dig up a patch 
Of potatoes with faithtuluess, care and des- 
patch. 


Was given to Bob as a sort of a spur: 

Which bottle with many a copious pull, 

He emptied, and left the potatoe-hills full, 

While he with some difficulty held by a 
stump, 

Saluting it oft with a staggering thump. 


‘Some hours had elapsed; his employer re- 


turned, 


‘And said, while his bosom indignantly burn- 


ed, 
© You indolent rascal '---you slave of the jug: 
Not a single potatoe, you sot, have you dug !”? 
** Potatoes!” said Bob, with a stammering 
tongue, 
‘‘If you want your potatoes dug, fe/ch 
along !” 

An Athenian, who wanted eloquence, but 
was very brave, when another had in a long 
and brilliant speech promised great affairs, 
got up and said, * Men of Athens, all that he 
has sacd, 1 will do.”’ 


From a Parliamentary Document it is 
proved, that tie laboring classes of England 
have, for some years, exhibited a gradual 
decline towards a state of utter poverty and 
humiliating dependence! While the popula- 
tion, since 3776, has increased as only one to 
three, pauperism has increased as more than 
12 to 3, that is, from 15to 61. An augment- 
ing proportion of human misery every year is 
a frightful picture. 


Aw Orrnion is in the 
political as .n the human constitution ; ifthe 
liinbs grow too large for the body, their size, 
instead of improving, will diminish the vigour 
of the whole. The colonies should always 


bear an exact proportion to the mother coun- 
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286 THE CASKET. 


try ; when they grow populous, they grow 


powerful, and by becoming powerful, they 


imposing look is a passport into the temple 
of fame, and a brazen face is of more value 


become independent also. Thus subordina- than a laced coat. If you would rise superior 


tion is destroyed, and a country swallowed up, 


in the extent of its own dominions. 


It was once our lotto hear a celebrated 
barrister of the Irish court, who had been a 
short time before horsewhipped at the foot 
of Nelson’s Pillar, in Sackville-street, so 
severely as to be carried home bleeding with 
the severity of his punishment, cross-examine 
aman who had indicted another for an assault. 
** Pray, sir,” said the counsel, with the usual 
barristerial insolence, were you’ well 
bealen?” ‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the man, ** quite 
as well as you were at the foot of Nelson’s 
Pillar.” The counsel turned pale with rage 
and mortification, and turned to Lord N. 
** My lord,” said he, * I appeal for the protec. 
tion of the Court against this impertinence.’ 
‘*The Court,” cricd Lord Norbury, “ can 
never refuse its protection to any one who hus 
bled under the immortal Nelson,” 


Dr. Parr was of opinion that a man’s happi- 
ness was secure in proportion to the small 
number of his wants, and said, that all his life- 
time it had been his object to prevent the 
multiplication of them in himself. Some one 
said to him, “Then, sir, your secret of hap- 
piness is, to cut down your wants.”’ Parr re- 
plied, ** Nosix, my sccret is, not to let them 


grow.” 


As the rank of a person in Turkey is dis- 
played by the costliness of his pipe, the price 
of them is carried to an enormous height, 


‘ varying from twenty petras to twenty thousand 


piasters. The jessamine tchibougue of the 
Captain Pacha was adorned spirally with dia- 
monds, from the amber mouth piece along 
the whole length of the tube. 

A Welsh parson preaching from this text, 
* Love one another,” told his congregation, 
that in kind and respectful treatment to our 


— fellow-creatures, we were inferior to the brute 


creation. Asan illustration of the truth of 
this remark he quoted an instance of two 
goats in his own parish, that once met upon a 
bridge so very narrow that they could not 
pass by without one thrusting the other off 
into the river. ‘* And,’’ continued he, “how 
do you think they acted? Why, 1 will tell 
vou: One goat laid himself down, and let the 
other leap over him. Ah! beloved let us live 
goats !”— fercys. 
There are three gs, according to th 

old maxim, nec ss.ry sueccss in ufe: Shee 


to your present condition, you must push 
yourself out of it. Lion-headed assurance 
has always gone before sheep-faced modesty, 


Monsieur de Ligny, of the academy of gci. 
ences at Paris, who was a great calculator, 
having become insensible in his last illness, 
Mons. Maupertius approached his bed, and 
endeavoured to rouse him by calling loudly 
several times; at last he exclaimed, ‘ Mon. 
sieur de Ligny, what isthe square of twelve? 
* One hundred and forty-four,” answered 
the other, and in a few minutes after expired. 


The drinking of spirituous liquors has been 
prohibited in one of the islands of Owhyhee, 
under the penalty of Ave hogs; the chiefs, 


who are the law-makers, no doubt, having 
| discovered that the excessive use of strong 
drink assimilated men to hogs, and have con. 


ceived of so appropriate a penalty. 


TAXES. 
“A merry fellow, whose hard lot 
[It was in “ ould Varmount” to gather taxes, 
\Stopp’d ’neath a shed where carts, ploughs, 
| Saws and axes 
Shew’d the proprietor some cash he had got; 
‘Then to the house he hied, 
_ And on the door his leathern knuckles tried ; 
“Sir,” (entering, ) “Sir, your taxes if you 
please!” 
What!” quoth the owner, very ill at ease, 
© Taxes again!—why ’twas but tother day 
“Lpaid a most mouns/racious sum away 
taxes, sir—’tis ’tarnal hard vow! 
_A man can scarce aflord to keep a cow— 
Ira’ally b’live you’ll-tax my very eyes!” 
Sir,” quoth the man of law, with grave sur. 
prise, | 
** You really are unreasonable ; 
Sure, the main comforts of your house and 
table | 
Are never taxed; for instance, sir, your wife, 
We ask no tax on her.””—** You don’t ad’s life’ 
guess you don’t!” rejoined the grumbling elf, 
‘¢ Good reason why ! she’s tax enough herself!” 
Allan Cunningham, the Scotish poet, speak- 
ing ina late work of Robert Burns, thus cha- 
ractertizes his poetical genius. Burns, who 
of all poets that ever breathed, possessed the 
‘inost happy tact of pouring his genius through 
‘all the meanderings of music, was unrivalled 
in the skill of brooding over the ruder concep- 
tions of our old poets, and in warming them 
into grace and life. He could glide like 
dew into the fading bloom of departing song, 


pudence, impudence, impudence.’? Ap 


and refresh it into beauty and fragrance.” 
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THE CASKET. 


Mr. G. Bensley, before he went on the/|things recommended her to take the shower- 
tage, Was a captain in the army. One day)bath, which she accordingly did. After she 
he met a Scotch officer who had been in the||had adopted this course of proceeding for 
came regiment; the latter was happy to meet||some time, a female friend called upon her, 
is old messmate, but his Scotch blood made|/and heing admitted, discussed, as was nataral, 


him ashamed to be seen with a player. He, 
therefore hurried Mr. Bensley into an unfre-| 
quented coffee-house, where he asked him 
very seriously “how could you disgrace the 
corps by turning play-actor Bensley 
plied that he had by no means considered it, 
in that light ; that, on the contrary, a respect- 
able player, Who behaved with propriety, was, 
looked upon in the best manner, and kept’ 
the company of the best people. ** And what, 
maun, (said Sawney,) do ye get by this busi-' 
ness of yours ?” * I now, (answered Bensley, )| 
cet about a thousand a year.” ‘ A thousand 
a year!” “A thousand a year!” exclaimed’ 
the astonished Scotchman, ‘*‘ hae you ony va- 
cancies in your corps 


Ilandel’s early oratorios were but thinly at- 
tended. That great composer would himself, 
however, often joke upon the emptiness of 
the house, which, he said, ‘* would make de 
moosic sound all de petter.” 


THERMOMETER AT NINETY. 


J wish | had a quart of punch— 
Of ice a half a pound, 
Into the punch the ice I’d launch, 
And stir it round and round, 
And when Id stirred it round and round, 
And cooled it to my mind, 
I'd lift the cup and drink it up, 
Nor leave a drop behind. 
Dr. Dry-as Dust. 


“Among other nations,” says Diodrous 
Siculus, ** the land lies waste during war ; but 
in Hindostan, husbandmen are sacred, and no 
soldier ventures tolay ahandonthem. They 
are considered as servants of the public who 
cannot be dispensed with.’”’—What is a little, 
remarkable, to this day, they are not impressed 
— the Company’s service, either by sea or 
and. 


ON A LADY 
WHO HAD A REMARKABLE LONG NOSE, 


Once on a time, I fair Dorinda kiss’d, | 

Whose nose was too distinguish’d to be miss’d, | 

Says I--my dear, I fain would kiss you closer, 

But though your dips say yes, your nose ae 
no sit. 


A Mrs. O’Grady, an Irish lady, about three 
or four years since, was extremely ill, and the; 


the improved state of her health. 
course of their conversation, Mrs, O’Grady 


self) detailed the different means taken to 
restore her, and of course mentioned the 


ito his mind, one day desired a young urchin 


briskly replied, ‘*the flower of Dumblane.”’ 


‘patient, subject to frequent and severe attacks 


In the 


(who was a native of the Emerald Isle her- 


shower-hath, to which it was admitted that 
her rapid recovery was mainly attributed. 
‘lam delighted,’ said her friend, ‘my dear 
Mrs. O’Grady, that you found it succeed—I 
tried it once, but 1 found the shock of the 
falling water too great for me.’ 
‘Lord! my dear,’ said Mrs. O’Grady, ‘so 
should I, if I suffered it to come upon me— | 
but Talways go into the bath with an um- 
brella.’ 


An old schoolmaster, who usually heard has 
pupils once a week, through Watts’ Scripture 
History, and afterwards asked them promiscu- 
ously such questions as suggested themselves 


to tell him who Jesse was? when the boy 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies, regretted by us all, 

A skilful man, of science small, 

A gentleman, though not of birth, 
A worthy man, theugh little worth. 


A physician the other day called upon a 


of the gout. The painful visitant had left him 
and he was enjoying himself over his wine 
with great conviviality. Doctor,’”’ he ex- 
cjaimed, “I am very glad tosee you, you have 
just come in time to taste this bottle of Ma- 
deira ; it is the first of a pipe that is just broach- 
ed.” “Ah,” exclaimed the Doctor, ‘these 
pipes of Madeira will never do, they are the 
cause of all your sufferings.” 

** Well then,” rejoined the other, “fill your 
glass, for now that we have found the cause, 
the sooner we get rid of it the better.” 


NEW BOOTS. 


These boots were never made for me ; 
They are too short by half ; 

I want them long enough, d’ye see, 
To cover all the calf. 


‘6 Why sir,”’ said Last, with stifled lawgh, 
‘© To alter them Ill try ; 
But if they cover aut the carr, 


late excellent Dr. Baillie, amongst other 


They must be jive feet high.” 
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There is one repartee of Johnson’s excel- 
lent and well-timed enough to cover a multi- 
tude of brutal retorts. ‘“ Pray, now,” said a 
pert coxcomb, who had absolutely baited 
Johnson during dinner time, “f what would 
you give old gentleman, to be as young and 
as sprightly asfam?” ‘* Why, Sir, [ think,” 
replied Johnson, “1 would almost be content 
to be as foolish.” 


must I must, said H——e, and taking hj: 
. Haydn, and other books, he cut the whole of 
_the music into small slips, and pasted it around 
the wall of a large room, round which he wen} 
marching and scraping until he was weary 
thus continuing to obey the Doctor, and t, 
(enjoy his favourite amusement at the same 
time. 


A clergyman having just made very elo. 


A gentleman in Pittsfield, or some where ‘quent prayer, partly to Deity and partly to his 


about, being one day in a brown study, fell congregation, was addressed by one of his pu 
into an earnest conversation with himself. His ‘rishioners with “ Sir, that was a most elegant 
wife in the other room hearing him, and hav-' prayer.” ** The devil is beforehand with you 
ing a female curiosity to know whom her other |sir,” says the clergyman, “ for he told me so 


half was talking with, carefully opened the 


just as I concluded it.” 


door, and finding him entirely alone, exclaim- -_—_— 


ed—‘** My dear, whv do you talk to yourself.”’, 
** Because,” he replied, ‘*I like to talk toa 


man of sense.” 
FRIENDSHIP is like a cobler’s tie, 
That joins two soles in unity ; 
But LOVE is like the cobler’s awl, 
‘That pierces through the sole and all. 


| A Solicitor, who was remarkable for tie 
length and sharpness of his nose, once told a 
lady, that if she did not immediately settle a 
‘matter in dispute, he would file a bill against 
‘her. ‘Indeed, Sir,” said the lady, there is 
no necessity for you to file your bill, for it is 
sharp enough already.” 


The following curious copy of a shop bill 


Our passions and prejudices ever mislead |at Wigan, in Lancashire, Eng. appeared in the 


us. There is a French dun trovatio on this 
topic. A curate and his wife had heard that 
the moon was inhabited ; a telescope was bor- 
rowed, and the lady had the first peep.—' 
“I see,’”’ said she, ** I see two shades inclin- 
ing towards each other; they are, beyond 
doubt, happy lovers.” ‘‘ Poh!” said the cu- 
rate, looking in his turn, ‘*‘ these two shades 
are the two steeples of a cathedral.” 


The following letters were cut on marble 
and placed under the Ten Commandments, in 
a church in. Wales; with the addition of a 
vowel in several places, they are rendered in- 
to good English : 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 


Virtue, without talent, is a coat of mail, 
without a sword; it may indeed defend the 
wearer, but will not enable him to protect his 
friend. 


Old H——e was so rapturously fond of the 
fiddle, that he passed about ten hours a-day in 
practice. His excessive devotion to his favour- 
ite instrument at last begun to undermine his 
health, and a doctor, was, of necessity, sum- 
moned. On inquiry into his habits, and ob- 
serving his symptoms, the medical man, de- 
clared, that he must walk abroad and use exer. 
cise. fo walk abroad and to play the fiddle 
was impossivle—so that he refused to do it.— 


Public Ledger of the 6th January. 

**T James William, .parish clerk, sextone, 
town cryer and bellman—makes and sells all 
sorts of haberdasheries ; groceries, &c., like- 
wise hair and wigs, drest and cut, on the 
shortest notice. 

‘*N. B. I keeps an evening schooll, were I 
teach at reasnable rats, reedin, writin, and 
singing. 

**T play the hooboy occasionably if wanted. 

**My shop is next dore, were I bleeds, 
neva teeth, and shoe horses, with the greatest 
scil. 

‘*N. B. Children taut to dance, if agree: 
able, at 6d per week bv me J. Williams, who 


jbuy and sell old iron, and coaels—shoes clean- 


ed and mended. 

‘“N. B. A hat a pair of stockings to be cud- 
gled for the best in 5 on Shrof Toshday. For 
particulars enquire within, or at the hors shoo 
and bell, near the church on tother side of the 
way. 
‘*N. B. Look over the door for the fight 
of the three pidgeons. 

“N. B. I sells good Ayle, and sometimes 
cidet, Lodgings for single men.” 


CHEERFULNESS 
Is the best hymn to the Divinity, and in fact 
it is impious to suppose that the Great Father 
of mankind, whose benignity and love so strik- 
ingly pervade universal nature. could delight 
in the misery of his cuildren, or nave created 


But you must use exercise then. Well, if 1 


‘hem foro her purposes than those of virlu: 
ous enjoyment. 
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A scholar of Dr. Busby’s, coming into a par- 
lor where the Doctor had laid down a fine 
bunch of grapes for his own eating, takes it 
up and says aloud, I publish the banns be- 
tween these grapes and my mouth, if any 
one knows anv just cause or impediment why 
these two should not be joined together, let 
him declare it. The Doctor being but in’ 
the next room, overhear/ all that was said ;| 
gnd coming into the school, he ordered the 


or, as itis called, horsed on another boy’s 
back ; but before he proceeded to the usual 
discipline, he cried out aloud as the delin- 
quent had done, ‘*I publish the banns be- 
tween my rod and this bov’s back, if any 
one knows any just cause or impediment why 
these two should not be joined, let him de- 
clare it. ‘*I forbid the banns,” cried the 
boy. ‘* Why so?” said the Doctor, “ Be- 
cause the parties are not agreed,” repliea the 
boy. Which answer so pleased the Doctor, 
who liked to find any readiness of wit in his 
scholars, that he ordered the boy to sit 
down. 


'to low vegetables nearer to it, as the cab- 
boy who had eaten the grapes to be taken up, ;bage, ke, 


The following lines on a doctor named 
Marshall, are, as will be seen, a parody on the’ 


verses written on the burial of Sir John Moore: | 


Nota sous had he got—not a guinea or note; 
And he looked confoundedly flurried 

Ashe bolted away without paying his shot, 
And the landlady after him hurried. 


We saw him again at the dead of night, 
When home from the club returning; 

We twigg’d the Doctor beneath the light 
Of the gas-lamps, brilliantly burning, 


All bare and expos'd to the midnight dews, 
Reclin’d in the gutter we found hin ; 

And he looked like a gentleman taking a snooze, 
With his Marshall cloak around him. 


“The Doctor’s as drunk as the D—1,” we said 
We managed a shutter to borrow ; | 
We rais’d him, and sigh’d at the thought that his head 


Would consumedly ache on the morrow. 


We bore him home and we ey him to bed, 
Aud we told his wife and his daughter, 

Togive him next morning a couple of 
Herrings with soda water. 


ares | they talked of his money that’s gone, 

And his lady becan to upbraid him; 

But lintle he reck’d, so they let him snore on, 
Neath the counterpane, just as we laid him. 


We tuck’d him in, and had ge done, 
When beneath the window calling, 

We heard the rough voice of a son of a gun 
Ofa watchman “ one o’clock” bawling. 


Slowly and sadly we all walk’d down 
From his room in the uppermost story ; 

4 rush-light we placed on the cold hearth-stone, 
And we left him alone in his glory. 


INSTINCT OF PLANTS. 
Dr. Hancock says, that if a vessel of water 


lalter the direction of its branches, and not 
stop till it comes into contact with the water. 
That if a pole is placed a considerable dis- 
tance from an unsupported vine, the branch- 
es of which are proceeding in a contrary di- 
rection from that towards the pole, the viné 
will, in a short time, alter its course, and not 
stop till it clings round the pole. But the 
same vine will carefully avoid attaching itself 


The fair Helena, wrapt in tender thought, 

The cool recesses of the valley sought— 

‘Ah me!’ she eried, * why coos the gentle dove, 

Why °—’tis to soothe the object of its love ! 

Whilst I, lone wanderer, wretched and distrest, 

Must hide the flame that smolders in my breast ; 

W ou’d I had been a peasant on these plains, 

Where guileless love exists among its swains.” _ 

Searce had she said, when hopping o’er a gate, 

Young Hodge, advancing, scratched his curly 
pate— 

‘Dom it"? he said, ‘that Doll too, shoul’d ha’ 
join’d 

Wi’ nim against me !—oh these women-kind 

‘Ah me!’ she said, ‘ [ now too plainly see 

That swains are not exempt from misery, 

See his poor eyes, that wildly, madly roll, 

‘Showing the inward conflict of the soul !’— 

*Young swain,’ said she, ‘how cruel is your fate !” 

‘Anan!’ says Hodge, ‘Tom Muggins stole my 
meayte.? 

‘ What in your absence did she fickle prove, 

False to her vows, to thee, and to thy love ?’ 

‘ Addzooks |’ says Hodge, ‘ You’re waundily mis- 
teaken, 

The meayte he took, was some noice fat froy’d 
beaycon!’ 


— 
FORT McHENRY. 


The present number of the Casket is orna- 
mented with a very correct view of Fort 
M‘Henry, rendered famous as the resting 
place of the ‘* Star Spangled banner,” during 
the defence of Baltimore near the close of the 
last war. We shall not attempt an account of 
the gallant and successful resistance which the 
soldiery assembled in front of our neighboring 
city, offered to the attempt of the British, at 
landing in its vicinity and marching for its de- 
struction—“ are not these things written in 
the chronicles of the time?” Yet in our 
opinions, other advantages may accrue to a 
people from an important victory than the 
mere preservation of a Fort or city. There is 
| 


a moral influence exercised by these develope- 
ments of patriotic courage that i worthy 
the consideration of the Patriot and statesman. 
‘The associations which spring from consecra- 
ted scenes, are important to those whose 
business it is to mark the mental influence of 


is placed within 6 inches of a growing cucum- 
Ser, that in 24 hours time the cucumber will 


outward objects—and those who direct the 
‘energies of a people should never lose sight 
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of that important part of political economy.— 
Whatever may have been the number of 
towns or their inhabitants saved by the dread- 
ful sacrifice at Thermopyla, they have all, 
centuries since, ceased to be—the human be- 
ings have mingled with their parent dust in 
undistinguished nothingness—and their habi- 
tation, whose materials seemed to laugh at the 
operations of ages, have crumbled into un- 
seemly ruins, which scarcely denote the place 
of former greatness—but the name of Ther- 


mopylz conjures up the zeal of patriotism, 
and awakens to the ardour of contest, spirits 


bent to oppression as aright, that have groped, 
among the mouldering ruins of their ances- 


that have slumbered in inertness, that have’ 


fence are to be celebrated by the defenders 
and detended. We cannot doubt that new 
‘motives for sacrifices of selfish interests to 
public good, will be acquired by the remj. 
nescences which such a celebration will na. 
turally inspire—the honors paid to patriotism 
are ever to be considered as bounties for fy. 
ture sacrifices, and while age is reverenced 
for the services of manhood, youth will | 
incited to that generous enthusiasm which 
shall be the future defence of “ our fields, our 
firesides and our altars.”’ 

“The Star Spangled Banner,” a song in. 
spired by the events connected with the de. 
fence of our sister city, will not be a novelty 
to most of our readers ; and yet it is so cop. 


tors’ splendour, clanking their chains upon) nected with all that it celebrates, that we 
the prostrate pillars of their father’s palaces, shall scarcely do justice to the subject with. 
without a thought that there was a single, out annexing it to these hasty remarks ; such 
word that could speak into them the life ofa song is worthy the celebration of such 
true existence, and bid them grapple with)events, and cannot, we are certain, be with- 
their oppression with a determination that 1s out its benefits—while contemplating our na 
itself more of liberty than that unroused stoli-| tional ensign, who will not exclaim, 


dity that dreams of freedom because it feels 


no slavery. Points of eminent exertion, scenes. 
where the altar of freedom has smoked with, 
her dearest sacrifice, will live in the hearts 
of those who love the cause for which those’ 
altars were erected, when the quiet scenes of 


to interest. ‘The name of a Bunker’s Hill, 
shall be the watch-word for patriotic enthusi- 
asm to every American, though there his 
fathers yielded to the strong power of the 
foe, when the quiet scenes which that con- 
secrated height overlooks shall excite no! 
sensation beyond the ordinary feelings of 
every days’ experience. 


These are facts to which the occurrences 
of every year corroborate, and it is wisdom 
therefore to keep along our history’s line 
these watch towns of courage and devotion! 
which the patrietism of other men in other 
ears has erected—-and among those that) 
shall light with the most unerring directions, | 
will Fort M‘Henry be conspicuous; it was 
the place where husband, father, and son, | 
threw themselves between the ruthless inva-| 
der, and mothers, wives and daughters ; and) 
when again a foreign enemy shall come to 
desolate and destroy our home, the name of 
Fort M‘Henry, and the deeds with which it 
is associated, shall be a certain pledge that 
the foreground of every city shall be the 
grave of its natural defenders, before its 
threshhold shall be polluted by the footsteps 
of invasion. 
The view of Fort M‘Henry which accompa- 
nies this number of the Casket, has been se- 
lected as among the most suitable ornaments, 
and the one most particularly adapted to the 
present month, being the season when the 
schievements in that point of successful de- 


undisturbed enjoyment shall long have ceased | 


| As it fitful 


a the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave— 


‘The Star Spang'ted Banner, oh, long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER. 


Written on board a British squadron, after the bombar:- 
ment of Baltinnore. 


Air—.?nacreon in Ileaven. 


Oh! say ean you see by the dawns early light, 
What so proudly we hail'd at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous 
fiehit 

O’er the ramparts we wateh’d, were so gallantly stream 
ing 
| And the rockets red glare 

The bombs bursting in air, t 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was sul 
there ; 
O say, does that starspangled banner still wave, 
O’er the jand of the free, and the home of the brave! 
‘Where the foe's 


oses, 


Whatis that which the breeze o’er the towering steep, 
ly blows, half conceals, half discloses ; 

Now it caiches the gleam 

Of the morning’s first beam, 

In full glory refleeted, now shines on the stream— 
Tis the star-spangled banner ! Oh long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the hame of the brave: 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 


That the bavoe of war, and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps poliutios , 
No refuge could save 
The hireling and slave, 


On the shore dimly seen through the mist of the deep, 


aughty host im the dread silence io 


And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
Oer the land of the free, and the home of the brave - 


O! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
|Between their Jov’d home, and the war's desolation ; 
‘Blest viet'ry and peace, may the Heav’n 
an 
Praise the power that hath made and preserved us 48 
tion ; 
Then conquer we must, 
When our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto—“* In God is our trust !” 
And the star spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
Cer the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
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That minstrel wakes his lyre in vain, 
Who weaves no moral with his strain. 


MY NATIVE HOME. 


Gay spring is seen in yonder glade, 

Her voice is heard in green-woods shade, 
Where cheerily the cooko’s strain 

Now tells of hope and joy again; 

Butah! its sweetest melody, 

Must bring far other scenes to me, 

For sadly in these weeds I roam-— 
Farewell! to thee, my native home, 


Ye rocklands, where I oft have strav’d, 
Ye woodlands, in whose cooling shade 
My heart was soothed by fancy’s beam, 
Or Poesy’s enraptured dream, 

When the last smile of sunny day, 

Was fading o’er those hills away, 

No more within those haunts | roam— 
Farewell! to thee, my native home. 


Isigh for her whose form is laid 

Where the dark forest spreads its shade ; 
I sigh to leave the rocks so rude, 

In this romantic solitude ; 

But sigh and tear alike are vain, 

Past times will ne’er return again ; 

Then sadly in these wilds t roam— 
Farewell! to thee, my native home. 


SYLVIA. 


A NOON SCENE. 


FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR, 


The quiet August noon is come, 
A slumberous silence fills the sky, 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the wateis lie. 


And mark yon soft white clouds, that rest 
Above our vale a moveless throug j;— 

The cattle, on the mountain's breast, 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. 


Oh, how unlike those merry hours 
In sunny June when earth laughs out, 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 
And woodlands sing and waters shout, 


When in the grass sweet voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 

From every moss-cup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom’s bell, 


But now, a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace no other season knows, 

Hushes the heavens and wraps the ground— 
The blessing of supreme repose. 


| 


Away! I will not be to-day 
The only slave of toil and care! 
Away from desk and dust |—away ! 
I'll be as idle as the air, 


Beneath the open sky abroad, 
Among the plants and breathing things, 
The sinless, peaceful works of God, 
I'll share the calm the season brings, 


Come, then, in whose soft eyes I see 
The gentle meanings of thy heart. 

One day amid the woods with me— 
From men and all their cares apart. 


And where, upon the meadow’s breast, 
The shadow of the thicket lies, 
The blue wild flower thou gatherest 

Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes, 


Come, and when mid the calm profound 
[ turn these gentle eyes to seek, 

They, like the lovely landscape round, 
Of innocence and peace shal! speak. 


Rest here—beneath the unmoving shade 
And on the silent vallies gaze, 
Winding and widening till they fade 
In yon soft ring of ‘summer haze. 


The village trees their summits rear, 
Still as its spire; and yonder flock, 

At rest in those calm fields, appear 
As chiselled from the lifeless rock, 


One tianquil mount the scene o’erlooks— 
There the hushed winds their sabbath keep; 
While a near hum, from bees and brooks, 
Comes, faintly like the breath of sleep, 


Well might the gazer deem that when, 
Worn with the struggle and the strife, 

And heart-sick at the wrongs of men, 
The good forsakes the scenes of life; 


- 
- - 


~ 


Like this deep quiet that, awhile, 
Lingers the lovely landscape o'er, 

Shall be the peace whose holy smile 
Welcomes him to a happier shore, 


— 


THE DECEASED PATRIOTS, 


When brave men sink beneath the land they saved, 
An awful gloom is o’er a nation flung, 
A part of our own sunshine seems to go, 
And childish tears tell tales at our warm eyes. 
Oh ! brave old remnant of the antique time ! 
Bright spark, from Liberty’s voleano gone— 
A million happy sounds played round thy shade, 
And made thy death sublime and glorious. 
A million prayers, for comforts gained by thee, 
Hallowed thy spirit at its resting place. 
And, surely, when the last sigh left thy heart, 
Angels of God, with golden harps, came down, 
And as a grateful nation blessed thy name, 
The host of heaven rang out with wild delight, 
The long and loud amen! Farewell, great soul! 
If Virtue’s votary, if Freedom’s triend, 
Be worthy ofthe palm and robe of white-— 
Thou art a thing eternal with the blessed. 
Ifto walk hand in band with charity, » 
Be lovely in the sight of the Allwise 
Thou hast unfading joys at his right hand. 
Adieu! thy countrymen mourn a heart-striag 
one ! 
Yet, looking proudly on the days gone by, 
She feels thy acts have gained her future joys! 
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STANZAS, 


The vernal morn may blushing rise, 
Nor Know a cloud to swim the sky ; 
May smile on flowers of fairest dies, 


While in each vale and verdant grove, 
The warblers thrill their lays of love. 


And deep the stream may smoothly flow, 
And zephyr soft her kiss prolong, 
Unruffling gently onward blow, 

To waft the adventurer bark along, 
That tempted from the shore to glide, 
Sails calmly down the glassy tide. 


And is it ever thus to be, 

And will the morning cloudless smile, 

And will the flowers bloom pleasantly, 
And music swell the grove the while ?! 

And can the bark still onward go, 

Nor even hear the tempest blow ? 


Ah! no, those flowers may fade away, 
Ere the first blush of morning’s gone, 
Or yet, before the orb of day 

His vertic beam pours on the lawn. 
*Tis thus the hopes of youth decay, 
His ardour melts their bloom away. 


That bark that glides so joyous on, 
Adown the calm flower skirted wave, 
Soon wild may rush before the storm, 
And seek a dark, a wat’ry grave. 
Thus life glides down the stream of time, 
Thus sinks—but finds a happier clime. 


2 


» 


it, 


REQUIEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE 247TH oF JULY, 1826." 


In glory wrapt, the Sages sleep— 

How venerable are the dead, 

When freemen gather round to weep 
Upon the hoary patriarch’s bed ! 
Garner’d in ripeness, to the tomb 

They sank by nature’s kind decay ; 
Earth! take their dust, ’till thou in bloom 
Yield it, when skies have fled away. 


We mourn the chiefs of that proud band 
That rose in freedom’s trying hour; 

To sound her trump and save the land, 
Their native land, from slav’ry’s power; 
Their mighty souls no terror knew, 
They blenech’d not at the rebel’s name, 
When calling heaven the deed to view, 
They gave themselves to deathless fame. 


As Israel’s cov’nant went before 

Her hosts, a sign and guide to-them ; 

So these the sacred Charter bore, 

A leading and a cheering gem ; 

And through the frequent seath and fight, 
‘Chat beacon led our fathers on, 

Till Columbia’s weary night, 

In splendours broke the noondsy sun. 


Whose sweetness loads the gale with joy ; 


EUGENIO, 


Glorious in life, to them ’twas gen 

la aallowed hour to pass away ; 

lest hour! mark’d by approving heaven, 
A Natal and Triumphal Day ; 

“he thunders that will ever tell 


To future time our Jubilee; 


Patriots! shall ring a mournful knelt 
Of grief—of gladness too, for ye ! 


While one by one the ancient Sires 

Have join’d the dead at glory’s call, 

| fo us be given their holy fires, 

‘On us may their bright mantles fall ; 

Ye bending spirits! hover nigh, 

Inspire us, while anew, we swear, 

The boon ye left, we'll guard, and die 

Eve we that birth-right do impair. &. Y. X. 


| * Observed in Philadelphia as a “a of mourn- 
‘ing for the illustrious Adams and Jefferson. 

| 


| “Ttis in vain that we would celdly gaze on such 
as smile npon us—the heart must leap kindly back 
to kind wess.” 


Tho’ bright to the eye is the sunshine of spring, 
To the heart of the mourner no peace can it bring; 
For dearer—tfav dearer are smiles that can charm, 


‘From lips thatare lovely, and hearts that are warm. 


We gaze on the stars mid the azure of heaven, 

When Luna to evening a sofiness has given ; 

Yet the bosom of feeling they cannot delight, 

Like the soul that is pure, and the eyes that are 
bright. 


With these we can smile—the remembrance of 
care 
Will vanish awhile—for a magic is there; 
More sweet than the bloom of the dell or the grove, 
Are the bright beaming glances of those we can 
love, S\ LY 1A. 


‘THE LOVER AT THE GRAVE OF HIS MISTRESS. 

She siceps in the grove where we often have met 
When the moonbeams were dancing upon the smooth 

sea. 

And breath'd vows of love, which in memory yet 
Exist, tho’ my heart, love, is buried with thee. 

‘They made thee a grave near that ever lov'd bower, 
Where oft I have met thee and fisten’d thy lay ; 

Where I’ve cull'd for thee, dear one, full many a flowes, 
Whose bloom like thy young life has wither’d away. 


Health bloom’d on thy cheek, when from thee last! 


parted, 
So brightly, I dreamt not that sickness could steal 
its roses trom there, nor that one so light hearted, 
So innocent, ever life’s sorrows could feel. 


But alas! storms of fate have too sadly oppress’d thee, 
And biasted the flower ere scarce it was blown ; 
And thy bright spirit spurning the world that distres*d 
thee, 
‘To realms ever careless forever has flown. 


Oh! was there no being, thou lov’d one, to cheer thee 
| When sickness Lung o’er thee, and I was afar? 
When thou languish’d in woe, could I then have beea 
near thee, 
Thou then would’st have smil’d—for thou'd gaze 


love’s star. 


HP, y thy grave thy fond lover is kneeling in sadness— 
Oh! soon may he join thee, thou dear une above, 
Where umrted once mere, in those regions of gladness, 


We'll restere to its bloom the bright flower of love- 
SBLD) 
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LOVE OF LIFE. 


Man quits not such a world as this, 
Nor deems his journey brief; 

For still there blooms a flower of bliss 
With every thorn of grief, 


How glorious from the azure deep 
Ascends yon orb on high! 

Why should we its departure weep ? 
We do not wish to die ! 


The storm is still: an arch appears 
’Neath heaven’s unsullied veil; 

Mercy has smiled away our fears— 
Yet, DEATH! who bids thee hail ? 


Even I, O world! who sadly sigh, 
By pain and penury ’prest, 

Shall leave thee with a moistened eye, 
And with a heaving breast. 


BOSTON BARD. 
THE PENITENT. 


“There shall be more joy in Heaven, over one sinner 
than over ninety and nine just persons.” 


The bright-wing’d spirit wav’d his robe, 
Spangled with moon-beams, fringed with light 
As hovering o’er our narrow globe 
He pierced the sable veil of night; 


And looking thro’ the darkness far, 
Behel! a feeble, glimmering ray, 

It seem’d like some retiring star, 
Waiting to kiss the cheek of day. 


Faint from the sea-girt tower it shone, 
As tho’ it burn’d and blaz’d alone ; 

lor every other lamp was dead, 

That night on earth or ocean spread, 
Far as could pierce the narrow ken, 
Ot undistinguishable men ; 


And e’en the lights that shone on high, 
Seem’d to have left the sullen sky, 

As nature, fir’d with manly fears, 

Had quenched their glow to hide her tears. 


All dark—save when one stellar ray, 
Broke forth in melancholy play, 

And peeped—dissevered from the crowd, 
Thro’ the dark crevice of a cloud. 


The spirit wing’d his airy flight, 

Where shone abroad the flickering glow, 
And dwelt with rapture on a sight 

Of sorrowing sin’s repentant woe,— 
Before a couch a maid was kneeling, 

Making to Heaven her faint appeal; 


While the blest spirit knew that feeling, 

Which saints of Paradise can feel, 
When from our world of woe they bear 
A weeping sinner’s humble prayer. 


“ Father, forgive me”—the maiden cried, 
While her tears ran o’er like a fountain’s flow; 
And her auburn hair in careless pride, 
Was steeping upon her breast of snow. 


} With wand’ring eye, and wild alarms, 


Her eyes were turn’d with bright emotion, 
Up to the source of light and love, 

And all the spirit of pure devotion, 
Seem’d in those dark little orbs to move. 


The angel of light that watched the scene, 
Bean’d forth a smile from his seat in air, 

It glaneed like a ray from the midnight queen, 
More blessedly bright but not less fair. 


For all that blooms ia the heavenly sphere, 
Is fair and bright and blessed and clear ; 
‘And all that partakes of gloom and night, 
Is drowned in the flood of eternal light ; 
And all that speaks of war and woe, 

[s lost in pleasure’s unceasing flow. 


The spirit spread his rainbow wing, 

To the throne of mercy to speed his flight ; 
And thus did the guardian angel sing, 

As he rov’d the fields of earthly night: 


‘* Heaven is Love—and he that hies 

To the source of Love may be forgiven ; 
Oh! lift above thy imploring eyes, 

For the fountain of Mercy flows from Heaven. 
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“If unfeigned penitence marks thy tear, 

How happy.the spirit that tear that bears— 
Tis the sighs of sorrow that mercy will hear, 
And Heaven has joy in sinners’ prayers.” 

RAVENS WOOD. 
THE PATRIOT, 
FROM THE STORY OF EMMETT. 


I saw him at the dungeon door, 

With wild and wishful eye ; 
The bell struck one, to strike no more, 
: E’re he was doom’d to die, 


I heard the clanking of his chains, 
Mingling with echoes deep ; 

His face was pale, but pity’s claims 
Alone could bid him weep. 


And frantic in her fears, 
A beauteous maid rush’d to his arms, 
And melted into tears. 


She wept upun the breast of one,— 
The generous and the brave ; 

She wept that soon the evening sun 
Would set upon his grave. 


She wept that he, so young in years, 
Death’s victim thus should prove ; 

She wept o’er all that life endears, 
And o’er her widow’d love. 


He sigh’d, and said, remember me ; 
Forget not I have woo’d ; 

He wept his sun of life to see, 
So soon go down in blood. 


She left him, and the dungeon door 
Swung back, and rung farewell ; 
And e’re one hour had pass’d, his gore 


| With Ireland’s freedom fell. 
MILFORD BARD, 
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‘ 


‘A Hindoo ofa reflecting turn of mind, but de-' 
voted to idolatry, lay on his death bed. As he 
saw himself about to plunge into that boundless, 
unknown, he cried out, ‘‘ What will become of| 
me ?” “ O,” said a Brahmin who stood by, ** you 
will inhabit another body !” “ And where” said! 
he, *‘ shall | go then?” “Into another !” “ And 
where then ?” Into another, and so on, throug! 
thousands of millions!” Darting across this whole 
period as though it were but an instant, he cried, 
Where shall I go then ?” And Paganism could | 
not answer.’ 
Thon canst not whisper to that soul, 

Now pluming tor her flight— 

Of other worlds that dimly roll 

Beyond those orbs of light ; 

Thou canst not guide her trembling barque, 

O’er yon uncertain sea; 

That ocean-path is wild and dark, 

Benighted one! to thee. 


Thou can’st not, boaster as thou art, 
Discern another clime; 

Nor calm the pulses of that heart 
That beats no more for time: 

_ For thou hast never known nor dream’d 

Of wisdom’s only way; 

Upon thee yet, hath never beam’d 
Salvation’s guiding ray. 


What shall assure thee of a shore, 


That, ages by past, went before 
To seek that unknown land ? 
Thy immolations ?—can the sigh 

Of agony, reveal 
Mercy to him, self-doom’d to die | 
Beneath the bloody wheel? 


Thine idols ?—thongh the costly gera 
Sparkles around their shrine ; 


Yield homage deem’d divine— 
iKnow Pagan! one such secret tear 
As penitence lets fall, 
Is unction to the heart, more dear, 
More holy than them all. 


CAPITAL. 
(From the French.) 


Poor Shepherdess, what art thou going to see 
In this vile Capital where Nattre’s mute, 
Where art and sorrow hold their Jubilee ? 
Poor Shepherdess ! return and tune thy lute. 


Poor Shepherdess, what art thon going to see, 
Where Love’s a Bacchinal, where hearts are sold, 
Where Beauty, tike a lawyer, takes a fee ? 


Where dwell the shadowy band, ae 


Though thou in blindness, unto them } | 


TO A SHEPHERDESS ON VISITING THE, 


ro va 


Poor Shepherdess! return and watch thy fold. 


Poor Shepherdess, what art thou going to see, 
Where foxes lecture while the chickens sleep, 
Where drones consume the produce of the bee ? 
Poor Shepherdess! return and mind thy sheep. 


U. | 


FROM THE BOSTON TRAVELLER, 


THE MINSTREL’S RETURN, 


Oh ! I could weep, like him who wept 
destined doom : 

When her stern sons unconscious slept 
Upon their country’s tomb ; 


For, lo! the thistle springs unchecked 
Where beauty’s steps were known, 

And love's bright temple too is wrecked,— 
Its walks with weeds o'er grown! 


I asked for her of brighter days, 
Whose early vows were mine: 
On her cold grave the sun-ray plays, 

And the dull moon beams shine! 


I sought fur him whose beart and hand 
Each friendly feeling knew ; 

His bones were bleaching on the strand,— 
The winds his requiem blew. 


I asked for him who loved to pour 
The sacred song of praise! 

With men his voice ts heard no more, 
Forever hushed his lays; 


My stepsI turned to fortune’s fane, 
And craved an entrance there ; 

The votary’s vestinent showed a stam, 
Where ‘ beat a heart of care.’ 


No more.—Far better stillto roam 
Among a stranger-band 

Than seek a solitary home, 
Even inour native land ; 


The soul is sick—and flies the scene 
Of desolation dread; 
Looks back to what it once hath been,— 
Now to dark ruin wed, BOSTON BARD 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By James Montgomery, Esq. 
Flowers, wherefore do you bloom ? 
We strew thy pathway to the tomb. 
Stars, wherefore do ye rise ? 


- To light thy spirit to the skies. 
. Fair moon, why dost thou wane? 


Uthat | may wax again. 


O sun, what makes thy beams so bright? 
The World that said—“Let there be light.’ 


Time, wither dost thou flee ? 


. L travel to eternity. 


Eternity, what art thou, say ? 
I was, am, will be evermore, to-day. 


Nature, whence sprang thy glorious frame: 


My Maker called me, and I came. 


Winds, whence and whither do. ye blow’ 


Thou must be “ born again,” to know. 


Ocean, what rules thy swell and fall? 
The might of Him that ruleth all. 


Planets, what guides you in your course 


Unseen, unfelt, unfailing force. 
O life, what is thy breath ? 
A vapour, vanishing in death. 


O death, where ends thy strife ? 
In everlasting life. 

O grave, where is thy victory ? 
Ask him who rose again for me. 


— 
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THE VISION. 


The sun had sunk, and night darkened the sky, 
And the moon,she shone bright from her place 
on high, 
All natare in silence was hushed, 
As | stood on the bank of a stream which flows 


Through a city—sleep came; I thought to repose, | 


And Llaid me down on the bank of the rill, 
And nought could I hear, for all nature was still 


But the stream, as onward it rushed. | 


While here Ilay gentle sleep closed my eyes, 
And I dreamt that a youth appeared trom the 
skies, 
And he lit on the ground before me, 
With a quiver of arrows slung on his back, | 
He seemed to be walking a new made track, 


But he soon stopped short, and from his shoulder), 


He took an arrow, no mortal looked bolder, 
Which he plac’d in his Low expertly. 

Now the fatal string with a firm hand he drew, 

And the arrow sped, forthe archer was true, 
Which hit and so pierced through my heart; 

He soon drew another and placed in his how, 


Aud to which he gave a more dexterous throw; 

ithita maid whom [ had not seen ull then, 

As she tripp’d away o’er her favourite glen, 
And she sigh’d as she look’d on the dart. 

I mark’ her fair form and her still fairer face, 

Till her form was lost in the distance of space, 
[ turned to the youth but he had gone, 

And had just left the earth on which he had trod, | 

But [saw on his back he was ** Love’s own God ;” 

1 laungh’d and awoke, I arose from my “ bed,” 

And L looked around but the vision had fled, 
Aud the light in the east show’d ’twas morn. 


PROPERTIUS. 


THE BRIDAL. 


BY MRS. C. B, WILSON, 
They stand within the sacred fane—around 


Perchance—a Father’s dying look t love 

Yet hovers o’er her;—or a Mother’s voice, 
Whose gentle accents sanction and approve 

The object of her young heart’s early choice, 
,Dwells in her ear ; but who shall dare reveal 
All the fond, tender thoughts that through her 
bosom steal ? 


Youth! if her gentle heart and eyes o’erflow, 

_ From thoughts like these, it argues future 
bliss ; 

And coming years of peace and love shall show 

| Th? unfathomed depth of Woman’s tenderness! 


‘Years, which from thee their future hue must 
take, 
As thy Love’s ebb or flow, shall bright or gloomy 
make ! 
Chide not these signs of sorrow—for they tell 

No tale of coldness, or distrust to thee— 
But feelings of the heart, that only dwell 
| Where Truth and Leve have made their sane- 
| tuary. 
‘Chide not these mournful smiles—these gentle 
tears, 
Like April’s dewy showers, through which the 
sun appears. 


And now the rite is o’er ;—the white-robed train! 
_ ?Mid joyous peals that float upon the air, 
Depart the sacred temple ;—ne’er again 

On such an errand shall that Twatrn repair 
Unto its holy walls—till One shall be 


The Bridegroom or the Bride of cold Mortality. 


The fate of One is sealed for aye on earth, 
It may be Both! Thrice happy they who. 
| prove 

Th depth of faith that in the soul has birth, 

- And the true heart, that knows no sEconp 
| Love! 
That on ONE altar kindles all its fires, 

‘And when that altar fails, the hallowed blaze 


The bridal group is gathered; the young Bribe, 
Casts her meek dove-like eyes upon the ground 
With Woman’s tenderness; seeking to hide 
The straggling sighs that heave ber gentle breast, 
Where Hope and Fear by turns become a trem- 

bling guest ! 


Look toher Heart! What thoughts are pass- 
ing there, 
That cast a pensive shadow o’er her brow ? 
‘houghts in which Love’s bright dream can 
claim no share, 
Yet thoughts which Love himself must still 
allow, 
ush o'er her soul ;—and leave that trace of care 
Which throws its shade awhile o’er features 
heavenly fair! 


Perchanee the thoughts of Home ?—that home 
Which now 

She leaves to grace another;—happy years 
Ut peaceful, calm endearment ;—as the vow 

Her scarce-heard voice has uttered, wake those 
tears 
That, bursting through concealment, or control, 
own her fast-fading cheeks their pearly currents 


expires, 
GOOD NIGHT. 


The clock strikes ten !—its warning sound 
Reproves my long delay; 

Yet who, from scenes where bliss is found, 
Would wish to haste away ? 

And who would stop to count the hours 

Where every path is strew'd with flowers, 

And beauteous prospects charm the sight ? 

Forgive my fault! Good Night! Good Night! 


And oh, if other words than these 
A warmer Wish convey, 
My heart the welcome phrase would seize 
Its feelings to pourtray. 
Whatever comfort nature knows, 
Whatever blessing heaven bestows, 
May these thy peaceful heart invite : 
To constant joy. Good Night! Good Night! 


Sweet and refreshing be thy sleep, 
And all thy visions blest! 

Angels their watehful guard shall keep, 
Nor evil dare molest. 

And in the silent midnight hour, 

When fancy, with her magie power, 


rail! 


: Paints distant forms in colours bright, 


Remember me. Good Night! Good Night. 
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SOLUTIONS TO NO. 8. 
Rehus—Edwin Forrest. 


Charades—\, Night-in-gale.—2. Whip-poor- 


will.—3. Sea-Dog. 


ENIGMA. 


The first is an agent, that paints to mankind 
The soul’s high endowments, the greatness of mind; 


Though humble it seems, there is nought ‘neath the sun, 


That greater or loftier service has done. 

Without it, man’s brightest conceptions on earth, 
Would expire at the moment in which they have birth; 
A Milton’s own paradise would have been lost, 

And a Newton in vain have trac’d night’s starry host. 


The second lives first, deep enshrined in each breast, 
y ge rivals intrude the soul gives up the rest, 
nd clings to that one little God with a zeal 
That it does not for any thing else in life feel. 
*Tis man’s ruling idol, in youth and in age, 
The Postulate’s prov'd by all bistory’s page, 
And though some warm enthusiasts fain would say nay, 
Their actions do eer their assertions gainsay. 


The third is e’er seen where the demons of war, 
Exultingly ride in their blood moisten’d car: 

It shields from the dews of the midnight the brave, 
Who oft give up its shelter for that of the grave ; 
It cover’d the infidel monarch of yore, 


Whom the Jewess of old left embedded in gore; 


And the Arab that roams the wilds, lonesome yet gay, 


Oft courts its kind shade trom the heat of the day. | 


The whole join’d together, produce what was seen, 
When the psalmist of old griev’d for what he nes —— 
“YRO, 


ENIGMA. 


My home is in the human breast, 
y origin divine, 
And whence my image is impress’d, 
My rays full brightly shine. 


Creations rise at my command, 
Which ne’er before existed ; 

No splendid work was ever plann’d, 
At which lve not assisted. 


Forgotten now would Newton lie, 
But I advanced his name, 

And Shakspeare must confess that I 
Acquired for him his fame. 


Full many, too, in ancient days 

- Have been by me befriended ; 

Hence has Apelles gain’d his praise, 
I, ull his colours blended. 


Life’s ills too oft my friends await, 
Ah ! could they these but shun, 

Less int’rest 1 should give the fate 
Of hapless Chatterton ; 


And of Columbus: he who toil’d 
Through unfrequented seas, 
Whose brightest hopes were often foil’d, 

By those he sought to please ; 


He gave a home to the oppress’d, 
A land to freemen dear, 

- Where I, too, find a place of rest, 
Nor despots fetters fear. 


Enough is said—my name unfold, 
For tis so slightly shaded, 

By common sense it may be told, 
Evy’n by myself unaided, 


Anguat 10th. DELILLE, 


ENIGMA, 


Beneath the water I am sometimes found, 


Not quite so often as shell-fish might be, ) 
ut oft’ner am on cultivated ground. 
Many, yea, «/ who eat, do swallow me, 


But should they eat me, all their mirth and glee 


Will quick disperse, as I’m pois’nous you'll find ; 
Still you may eat me and be from danger free, 
And ev’ry person is to me inclin’d— 

But yet again, for eating, [ suit no one’s mind, 


Tam not what Iam until comprest, 

(Though strange “twill be,) by an outrageous 
weight, 
But stranger yet to you will seem the rest, 

For e’en when press’d by weight however great, 

I am the same, unalt’rable as fate. 

If ’neath this weight my body should be bent, 

I am despis’d and thrown away in hate, 

But yet until to me this weight is lent, 

Unto no person’s table am I ever sent. 


Adding, to what these contraries produce, 
Then you willsee that | have appertain’d 
To some long speeches, (very much in use,) 
Spoken in Congress, and which surely drain’d 
The speakers heads, still furious they rain’d, 
(Thunder’d some say) down on the ears of those 
Who listen’d to them, and all patience strain’d— 
And of Burke’s speeches part I did compose; 
Now cunning ones what am I? let him tell who 
knows. SOLVER. 
— 


ENIGMA. 


No form or substance can I claim, 
Yet wondrous strange you’ll cry, 

I’m heard, seen, felt, nay, tasted too, - 
Or else some people lie. 

No sooner am I born but die, 
Like bubbles on the wave, 

And not a moment comes between 
My cradle and my grave. 

Freely I range the world about, 
Confined to no one land; 

From China’s farthest Eastern shore, 
To Persia’s Western strand, 

I, with the naked Indian am, 
And with the well dress’d beau ; 

In palaces and cottages, 
With high as well as low. 

Then, ladies, set your wits to work, 
And let me know my name; 

I’m sure you know me well enough, 


- 


Or else the world’s to blame. 
-DECIUS. 


1. A disjunetive conjunction very much used, 
And what is in the middle of air, 

Joined with a liquor that has evil produced, 
Will make the beginning appear. 


3. One half of what at an election is given, 
Aud three sevenths of a man’s name, | 
When joined with an article that’s dug from the 
earth 
| Will show you a city of fame. 
FloLmERBURG SCRIBE. 
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